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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


{. A Discourse of Natural Theology, by Henry Lord Brougham.— 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1835. 

II. An Essay on a Particular Providence, and a Future State, by 
David Hume.—Philadelphia, Ed. Earle. 1817. By a Lawyer. 


THE main object of this article, will be to assign to natural 
theology, its proper place among the sciences; and to exhibit the 
nature of the evidence upon which it rests. 

Natural theology, is a branch of the inductive philosophy, and 
is founded upon the same sort of evidence, as that upon natural 
philosophy and metaphysics are based. Lord Braugham in his 
‘Discourse of Natural Theology,” enunciates this proposition ; 
and the whole design of his work is to establish it: but he has in 
the very out-set, most strangely assumed a false notion in regard 
to the nature of the evidences on which natural theology rests; 
and then endeavours by a laboured analysis, to show, that the evi- 
dences on which natural philosophy and metaphysics are based, are 
of the same character. He assumes that all the evidence upon 
which natural theology rests is deductive; and then endeavours to 
show, that all the evidence is deductive also, on which natural 
philosophy and metaphysics repose. Nothing can be more etrone- 
ous than these notions; and more flimsy sophistry was never em- 
ployed to sustain error, than the noble author has pressed into his 
service. A false notion in logic, which runs through the whole 
discourse, led him into these errors. This false notion in logic, is 
the confounding the fundamental law of belief with reasoning ; 
and confounding reasoning with simple comparison. Indeed, the 
author’s logical doctrines go the full length of rejecting altogether 
perception and consciousness, and substituting the process of 
reasoning in their stead. On pages I8—2], he remarks:—‘ The 
careless inquirer into physical truth would certainiy think he had 
seized on a sound principle of classification, if he should divide 
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the objects with which philosophy, natural and mental, is convers- 
ant, into two classes—those objects of which we know the exist- 
ence by our senses, or our consciousness ; that is, external objects 
which we see, touch, taste, and smell, internal ideas which we con- 
ceive or remember, or emotions which we feel—and those objects 
of which we only know the existence by a process of reasoning, 
founded upon something originally presented by the senses or by 
consciousness.’ ‘I'he author then goes on, with a tissue of the 
most egregious sophistry, to refute the truth of this classification ; 
and after citing a great many instances of truths, which are gener- 
ally supposed to be ascertained by perception and consciousness, 
and not by reasoning, he asks: ‘‘ But can we say that there is no 
process of reasoning even in the simplest case which we have sup- 
posed our reasoner to put—the existence of the three kingdoms, 
of nature, of the heavenly bodies, of the mind? It is certain that 
there is in every one of these cases a process of reasoning.” Now, 
is it not making wild work with mental philosophy, to assert that 
the existence of external objects, and even the existence of the 
mind is ascertained by processes of reasoning? Why, what can the 
author mean by reasoning? Let him answer for himself! On page 
20, in arguing this very point, he says—‘ The very idea of diversi- 
ty implies reasoning, for it is the result of a comparison.” Here, 
he evidently confounds reasoning with simple comparison ; as will 
appear by throwing the argument into a syllogism; because the 
magor premis will be—‘* Whatever is the result of a comparison, 
implies reasoning ;’? which is virtually asserting that comparing is 
reasoning. Whereas, reasoning is a comparing of two terms with 
a third term, and drawing a conclusion from the comparison, that 
the two terms agree with each other, from the fact that they agree 
with the same third term, or that they disagree with each other, 
from the fact that one of them agrees, and the other disagrees with 
the same third term. So then, in every act of reasoning there are 
three acts of comparison, two simple and one inferrential; and 
therefore to say that simple comparison is reasoning is grossly er- 
roneous. Now, what is the process of reasoning, by which the 
existence of such an object of sense as a tree, is ascertained? Il 
should like to see the argument inthe form ofa syllogism! Butthe 
notion that the existence of the mind is ascertained by reasoning 
and not by consciousness, is the grossest absurdity in the whole 
discourse. Reasoning is the deducting something unknown, from 
something known. Now, what is it, from which the existence of 
the mind is deduced, which was known before the existence of the 
mind was known? What is the magor premis of such a conclu- 
sion? And if every object of sense and of consciousness is ascer- 
tained by reasoning, is deduced from something previously known 
—how did we acquire the knowledge from which it is deduced? 
Let this question be put ad infinitum; and what answer can be 
given toit,on Lord Brougham’s theory ? There must be a begin- 
ning some where; and this rebuts the presumption that all our 
knowledge is ascertained by reasoning. The truth is, Lord Brough- 
am’s discourse is replete with logical blunders ; and he contradicts 
himself over and over again, and evinces the greatest looseness and 
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confusion of opinion in regard to the general doctrines of logic. 
For example : —on page 39, he says—‘' The consciousness of ex- 
istence, the perpetual sense that we are thinking, and that we are 
performing the operation quite independently of all material objects, 
proves to us the existence of a being different from our bodies, with 
a degree of evidence higher than any we can have for the exist- 
ence of those bodies themselves, or of any other part of the mate- 
rial world.” How can this sentence be reconciled with the doc- 
trine before advanced, that the existence of our mind is ascertained 
by reasoning? Is it not emphatically asserted here, that its exist- 
ence is ascertained by consciousness, ‘‘’‘The perpetual sense that 
we are thinking?” Andon page 41, in discoursing of the facul- 
ties of the mind, he says—‘‘ Among the most remarkable of these, 
is the power of reasoning, or first comparing ideas and drawing 
conclusions from the comparison, and then comparing together 
these conclusions or judgments.” Is not this definition of reason- 
ing, altogether inconsistent with the hypothesis that all comparison 
is reasoning? which is assumed as the basis of all the logical doc- 
trines, advanced in the first section of the discourse ; though we 
are sure it was assumed inadvertently : yet without this assumption, 
the doctrines have not even the semblance of plausibility, and even 
with it they are altogether untenable; because it would then be 
necessary to assume, that in every act of perception and conscious- 
ness, there is comparison. There are many other logical errors in 
the discourse, such as confounding induction with reasoning: but 
our limits will not permit us to make quotations in proof of this 
point. 

We think that it is now apparent, that Lord Brougham was in 
error when he assumed that all the evidences of natural theology 
are deductive; for they are evidently of both kinds—some intuitive 
and some deductive, just as in all other inductive sciences. In 
other words, some of its evidences rest upon perception and con- 
sciousness and some upon reasoning. It is impossible to distin- 
guish what items of evidence or knowledge are ascertained by per- 
ception and consciousness, and what by reasoning in every instance; 
yet it is easy to draw a line of difference between them by general 
definition ; for every one knows that they differ widely from each 
other. It is therefore impossible, and we do not think that it is 
desirable, (for it is the case of every other inductive science) to show 
what amount of the evidence of natural theology, is founded upon 
perception and consciousness, and what amount upon reasoning. 
All that is requisite (if it be requisite at all to consider its evidences 
in this division) is to show in a general way that some of its evi- 
dences are founded upon the one, and some upon the other; and 
this is so easily done, and we conceive it to be of so little import- 
ance, that we will not make a particular topic of it; but will merely 
ask the reader to bear the matter in mind as he passes over the 
sequel of this article. 

Let us return to the proposition with which we set out, that 
natural theology is a branch of the inductive philosophy ; and ‘is 
founded upon the same sort of evidence, as that upon which natu- 
ral philosophy and metaphysics are based; which it is the object of 
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this article to establish, and which it was also the object of Lord 
Brougham’s discourse to establish. ‘The same error which pervades 
the first section, which is the portion of the discourse that we have 
been considering, runs through all the other sections ; and super- 
added to this, there is in the second and third sections a continual 
dodging of the chief difficulty which the discourse was designed to 
remove—the difliculty of ‘‘ explaining’ as the author says on page 
10, ‘the nature of the evidences upon which it (natural theology) 
rests—of showing that it is a science the truths of which are dis- 
covered by induction, like the truths of natural and moral philoso- 
phy—that it is a branch of science partaking of the nature of each 
of those great divisions of human knowledge, and not merely 
closely allied to them both:” all this will appear as we proceed. 
We will therefore endeavor to establish the proposition with which 
we set out, by meeting the difficulties, which our author shunned ; 
and will at the same time, show how he has shunned them, and 
thus point out the defects in his discourse, while we supply them, 
or by pointing out in what they consist, show how they may be 
supplied. 

Natural theology branches off into two paths of inquiry concur- 
rently, or rather identically with natural philosophy and metaphys- 
ics; for in inquiring into the structure and relations of the physical 
and spiritual worlds, which are respectively, the objects of natural 
philosophy and metaplhiysics, the evidences of their origin and des- 
tiny which are the objects of natural theology, are necessarily re- 
vealed to us, and forced upon our attention. In our inquiries into 
the physical and spiritual worlds, we cannot but observe the evi- 
dences of design displayed in them: in other words, when we are 
studying natural philosophy and metaphysics, the evidences of 
natural theology lie in our path at every step—we behold the foot- 
steps of God imprinted on every part of these domains of inquiry. 
‘The same induction of facts,” says Lord Brougham, ‘which 
leads us to a knowledge of the structure of the eye and its func- 
tions in the animal economy, leads us to the knowledge of its adap- 
tation to the properties of light. It is a truth in physics, in the 
strictest sense of the word, that vision is performed by the eye 
refracting light, and making it converge to a focus on the retina; 
and that the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
materials they are composed of, correct the indistinctness which 
would otherwise arise from tie different refrangibility of light: in 
other words, make the eye an achromatic instrument. But if this 
is not also a truth in natural theology, it is a position from which, 
by the shortest possible process of reasoning, we arrive at a theo- 
logical truth—namely, that the instrument so successfully perform- 
ing a given service by means of this curious structure, must have 
been formed with a knowledge of the properties of light.’ We 
have made this quotation both for the purpose of illustrating our 
position, and at the same time pointing out the defect, which runs 
through the whole discourse, of dodging the real difficulty, as is 
done in this quotation ; for this may be taken as a favourable sam- 
ple of the instances in which the author explains the mental transi- 
tion from the apprehension of a truth in natural philosophy, to the 
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apprehension of a truth in natural theology. In no instance, has 
he explained it more accurately; for in many instances, he leaps 
the chasm which separates the truths of the two sciences, or bridges 
it over with a mere assertion ; and thus passes by the very point to 
be proved. For example: he concludes the very paragraph, which 
we are now considering, thus—‘‘ These things are truths in both 
physics and theology ; they are truths taught by the self-same pro- 
cess of investigation, and resting upon the self-same kind of evi- 
dence.” This conclusion is preceded by no analysis indicating its 
truth: but merely by statements of facts in natural philosophy rel- 
ative to the laws of light, and their adaptation to the structure of 
the eye. So again, on page 51, after citing many examples of de- 
sign in the psychological world, when he comes to prove that the 
theological doctrine inferrable from the examples, rests upon the 
same sort of evidence, as that upon which intellectual and natural 
science rests, he passes over the very point to be proved by this 
assertion—‘‘ The kind of evidence is not like, but identical with, 
that by which we conduct all the investigations of intellectual and 
of natural science.” But to return, from this expositition, to the 
quotation above.—The proposition, ‘‘ that the eye is an achromatic 
instrument,” is certainly not a truth in natural theology; though it 
is evidence which proves a truth in natural theology—that it was 
made by an intelligent agent. For it is one thing to inquire into 
the uses of an object, and another to inquire into its origin—whether 
it was manufactured or not? One thing, to inquire into the struc- 
ture of a watch, and another to inquire whether it was mannfac- 
tured or produced spontaneously—to inquire into the use of a thing, 
and whether it was designed and fabricated for that use. But is 
the proposition, ‘‘that the eye is an achromatic instrument, a posi- 
tion from which by the shortest possible process of reasoning, we 
arrive at a theological truth’! ! May we not arrive at the doctrine, 
that the eye was made by an intelligent agent, simultaneously with 
the discovery that the eye is an achromatic instrument? Is not 
evidence of both truths revealed at the same time? Orare not both 
truths, different convictions produced by the same evidence, owing 
to different views of it?) For example :—in Inquiring into the func- 
tions of the eye on mechanical principles, with a view to ascertain 
what mechanical design it evinces, the only evidence of design, 
would be its round form, which makes it move more easily in the 
socket, so as to enable us to look about more readily ; and the eye 
lids, which serve as a protection, and for the purpose of shutting 
up the eye, to prevent us from seeing when we desire to sleep. 
And these would be all the evidences of design, which optics would 
afford one acquainted with mechanics and anatomy, but ignorant 
of the laws of light. And thus stood the evidences of natural the- 
Ology afforded by optics, until Sir Isaac Newton discovered the 
different refrangibility of the different rays of light. This discov- 
ery in natural science, now enabled us to discover the design of the 
other peculiar conformation of the eye—that its lenses refract light 
and make it converge to a focus, and paint an image on the retina. 
Here, then, as optics progress, other evidences of design are re- 
vealed ; and natural theology keeps pace with optics. Still our 
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knowledge of optics is imperfect. Mr. Dolland discovers another 
law of nature—the dispersive powers of different substances ; and 
this enables us to ascertain that the peculiar materials which the 
lenses of the eye are composed of, correct the indistinctness of 
vision, that would otherwise be produced by the different refrangi- 
bility of the different rays of light: and thus another adaptation of 
means to an end, is discovered; and the evidences of natural the- 
ology evinced by the human eye are complete. The science of 
optics is now investigated in reference to comparative anatomy; and 
it is here discovered, that the conformation of the eye is varied to 
suit, the different necessities of each animal. If the animal prowls 
by night, the conformation of the eye is such as to enable him to 
see in the dark: if he be amphibious, his eye is formed so as to suit 
the vision to the mediums of both air and water: if he be acquatic, 
his eye is constructed wholly with reference to the adaptation of 
light to water; and this change of conformation to diversity of 
circumstances, is seen throughout the whole science of comparative 
anatomy. In this investigation, it is perfectly obvious, that the 
truths of natural theology were revealed to us simultaneously with 
the truths in optics; for the truths of optics are the evidences of 
the truths of natural theology. In fact, the very idea of contrivance 
involves the idea of a contriver; and it may be well doubted, 
whether in the acquisition of knowledge, the idea of contriver or 
agent, is not first in chronological order. It is also obvious, that 
the process of investigation is the same in optics and natural the- 
ology ; for truths in both sciences were discovered in the same in- 
vestigation ; just as anatomical truths, and the truth of the different 
refrangibility of the rays of light, and the truth of the refractive 
powers of different substances, and of the dispersive powers of 
substances also, might have been discovered in the same process of 
investigation. All these various truths belonging to different sci- 
ences, may be discovered by the self-same inductive process; just 
as in an analysis of any complex phenomenon, truths belonging to 
different sciences are always discovered, in the resolution of such 
a phenomenon into its several causes. The process of investiga- 
tion in natural theology, is just as obviously inductive, as that in 
physical science. For example—one instance of adaptation of 
means to ends, is discovered, and another, and another, until the 
observer is forced by the laws of his mind, to believe, that so many 
contrivances adjusted so nicely for bringing about certain ends, 
must have been fabricated for the purpose, by some agent of knowl- 
edge competent to the task. 

It is manifest, then, that the evidence of natural theology is of 
precisely the same character, as that on which natural philosophy 
rests; and like all other evidence, produces conviction when con- 
templated independently of our volition. Its evidences cannot be 
comprehended, without our being persuaded of its truths. That 
some have not been pursuaded of its truths, though they have un- 
derstood the evidences, or perceived the designs, does not result 
from the fact that the evidences had no tendency to convince them ; 
but because preconceived opinions overruled or counteracted the 
force of these evidences: so that their opinions do not result from 
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any inherent defect in the testimony, any more than the inefilicien- 
cy of medicines in some cases, does not result from the defect of 
the medicines but from the condition of the patients. The instant 
we discover contrivance, adaptation of means to ends, in any part 
of creation, whether in the physical or spiritual worlds, we are irre- 
sistibly led to infer an intelligent artificer. Who, for instance, can 
read the Bridgewater Treatises, and contemplate the innumerable 
instances of contrivance, adaptations of means to ends, order, and 
harmony, there collected, and not be convinced that such innumer- 
able arrangements so conducive to purposes, and so certainly ac- 
complishing them, and in many instances accomplishing them by 
such a number and variety of means changed to suit a change of 
circumstances, all working to accomplish particular purposes which 
are important in themselves, and yet, by the harmony of their 
action accomplishing with unerring certainty, and in some instances, 
at such long and regular intervals of time, the main purpose of all 
the arrangements combined, must have been made by design; and 
that an agent exists capable of contriving the whole—of conceiving 
the purposes, and adapting the means, and adjusting them so nicely, 
for executing these purposes? A much more limited induction of 
instances of any other class, would convince any one, of any truth 
in physical science. The most cautious philosophers are continue 
ally inferring physical causes from a much more limited induction 
of facts. We have, then, the same kind, if not the same degree of 
evidence, and we will say the same degree, for believing in the 
existence of an intelligent first cause or agent, as we have for 
believing in the existence of gravity or any other physical cause. 
The evidence of the one is just as obvious as that of the other— 
shines with as bright a light from every part of creation. Why, 
then, should it not strike home upon the mind, as strong a convic- 
tion of the peculiar doctrines which it teaches? Is it because we 
infer an invisible agent, from sensible phenomena? But may not 
this question return upon him, who asks it, to know whether we do 
not continually infer invisible physical causes from sensible phe- 
nomena? Will it be said that the existence of an intelligent artifi- 
cer, cannot be proved by contrivances, adaptations of means to 
ends, order, and harmony, just as the existence of a physical cause, 
can be proved by the motions and changes around us? It certainly 
can; and the grounds, upon which the proofs in both instances 
rest, will be pointed out in the subsequent part of this article, in 
treating of causation in connection with Mr. Hume’s Essay. 

We will not consider the branch of natural theology, which runs 
identically with metaphysics, as the remarks upon the branch, which 
we have considered, can be easily applied to this branch ; and as the 
defects in Lord Brougham’s Discourse, are precisely the same in 
both branches, and therefore need not be pointed out in this branch. 

As we have now examined the nature of the evidence on which 
natural theology rests, we will next endeavour to point out its exact 
place among the sciences, and its precise relations tothem. And 
this, we think, cannot be done better, than by showing what Lord 
Bacon has said on the subject; especially too, as we shall thereby 
vindicate the opinion of this great man on this subject, from the 
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idle censures of blundering ignorance, or the wilful perversions of 
envious detraction endeavouring to cover over Lord Bacon’s opin- 
ions, in order that it may gain the credit of having first discovered 
the proper place of natural theology among the sciences; when, 
in fact, all that they have said truly on the subject, was said in a 
general way by Bacon, and whenever they have refused to follow 
this illustrious guide, they have gone astray from the truth. 

Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, after speaking of 
history and poetry, says:—‘‘ The knowledge of man is as the 
waters, some descending from above, and some springing from 
beneath; the one informed by the light of nature, the other inspired 
by divine revelation.—So then according to these two differing 
illuminations or originals, knowledge is first of all divided into 
divinity and philosophy.” 

‘In philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto God,—or are circumferred to nature,—or are reflected or re- 
verted upon himself. Out of which several inquiries, there do arise 
three knowledges,divine philosophy, natural philosophy, and human 
philosophy or humanity.’’—page 131, Basil Montague’s edition. 

‘* And as concerning divine philosophy or natural theology, it is 
that knowledge or rudiment of knowledge concerning God, which 
may be obtained by the contemplation of his creatures; which 
knowledge may be truly termed divine, in respect of the object, and 
natural, in respect of the light.—For as all works do show forth the 
power and skill of the workman; so it is of the works of God, 
which do show the omnipotency and wisdom of the maker.— 
Wherefore by the contemplation of nature, to induce and enforce 
the acknowledgment of God, and to demonstrate his power, provi- 
dence and goodness, is an excellent argument, and hath been ex- 
cellently handled by divers.’’—pages 135—6. 

‘* Natural science or theory (natural philosophy) is divided into 
physique and metaphysique: wherein [ desire, it may be conceived 
that [ use the word metaphysique ina differing sense from that, 
that is received: and in like manner, I doubt not it will easily ap- 
pear to men of judgment, that in this and other particulars where- 
soever my conception and notion may differ from the ancient, yet 
I am studious to keep ancient terms. ‘To return, therefore, to the 
use and acceptation of the term metaphysique as I now understand 
the word. It appeareth likewise, that natural theology, which 
heretofore hath been handled confusedly with metaphysique, I have 
enclosed and bounded by itself. It is, therefore, now a question, 
what is left remaining for metaphysique; wherein I may without 
prejudice preserve thus much of the ancient of antiquity, that 
physique should contemplate that which is inherent in matter, and 
therefore transitory; and metaphysique should handle that which 
supposes further in nature a reason, understanding and platform— 
the one part which is physique, inquireth and handleth the material 
and efficient causes; and the other which is metaphysique handleth 
the formal and final causes.”-—pages 141—2. 

“For metaphysique, we have assigned unto it, the inquiry of 
formal and final causes.”’—page 144. Lord Bacon then proceeds 
to enquire into formal causes, by which he means causes of a 
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higher degree than physical causes, in his meaning of this latter 
term, and then proceeds to the second part of metaphysique. 

‘The second part of metaphysique, is the inquiry of final causes, 
which I am moved to report not as omitted, but as misplaced; and 
yet if it were but a fault in order, [ would not speak of it; for order 
is matter of illustration, but pertaineth not to the substance of sci- 
ences. But this misplacing hath caused a deficience or at least a 
great improficience in the sciences themselves. For the handling 
of final causes, mixed with the rest in physical inquiries, hath inter- 
cepted the severe and dilligent inquiry of all real and physical 
causes, and given men occasion to stay upon these satisfactory and 
specious causes, to the great arrest and prejudice of further dis- 
covery.—Not because those final causes are not true, and worthy 
to be inquired, being kept within their own province; but because 
their excursions into the limits of physical causes, has bred a vast- 
ness and solitude in that track. For otherwise keeping their pre- 
cincts and borders, men are extremely deceived, if they think there 
is an enmity or repugnancy at all between them. For the cause 
rendered that the hairs about the eye-lids are for a safe-guard of the 
sight, doth not impugn the cause rendered, that pilosity is incident 
to orifices of moisture; and so of the rest: both causes being true 
and compatible, the one declaring an intention, the other a conse- 
guence only.’—pages 148—150. 

It will be seen by these extracts, that Bacon first divides knowl- 
edge into divinity (revelation) and philosophy. He then proceeds 
to consider philosophy ; and divides it into three parts, divine phi- 
losophy or natural theology, natural philosophy and human philos- 
ophy. As the first in order, he then treats of natural theology, and 
says with great sagacity, that it ‘‘may be truly termed divine in 
respect of the object, and natural in respect of the light ;’’ that is, 
the subject of which it treats, is divine, but the evidence on which 
it rests is natural, or founded on the constitution of nature; the 
very doctrine which Lord Brougham’s whole treatise was designed 
to establish. He next proceeds to the consideration of natural 
philosophy, and divides it into physique and metaphysique; and 
defines the province of physique to be the inquiry into physical 
causes ; and after treating of this branch of natural philosophy at 
some length, he proceeds to the other branch, which he calls met- 
aphysique; and we bespeak the particular attention of our readers 
to this branch of Bacon’s division of natural philosophy, asking 
them to bear constantly in mind, the sense in which he uses the 
term, as a part of natural philosophy, and not according to its 
present acceptation, the science which treats of mind. 

Bacon defines metaphysique, to be that part of natural phyloso- 
phy which inquires into formal and final causes. After treating of 
formal causes, by which he means causes of a higher degree than 
physical causes, in his sense of this latter term, he proceeds to 
consider final causes. The term final causes, he uses in its com- 
mon acceptation, the designs manifested in creation, ‘‘ that the hairs 
about the eye-lids are for a safe-guard of the sight; that the firm- 
ness of hides is for the armor of the body against the extremities 
of heat or cold, ‘‘ declaring an intention and not a consequence 
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only.’? He then, in order to do away the evils which had resulted 
to philosophy, from considering final causes confusedly with phys~- 
ical causes, ‘‘ for the handling of final causes mixed with the rest 
in physical inquiries, had intercepted the severe and diligent inquiry 
of all real and physical causes,’? has divided natural philosophy 
into two parts, physique and metaphysique, in order to separate the 
two kinds of causes, and to prevent final causes from being con- 
sidered to the exclusion of physical causes. However useless such 
a division may be at this advanced stage of science, it was neces- 
sary at the time Bacon wrote; for the consideration of final causes, 
had led men from the consideration of physical causes—“ had given 
them occasion to stay upon these satisfactory and specious causes, 
to the great arrest and prejudice of further discovery. ‘‘ To say,” 
says Bacon, ‘that the hairs of the eye-lids are for a quick-set and 
a fence about the sight; or that the firmness of the skins and hides 
of living creatures is to defend them from the extremities of heat 
or cold, is well inquired and collected in metaphysique: but in 
physique they are impertinent.—Not because those final causes 
are not true and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own 
province (metaphysique); but because their excursions into the 
limits of physical causes hath bred as vastness and solitude in that 
track.’”? Bacon, therefore, considered final causes as a part of the 
evidence on which natural philosophy rests; and very wisely too; 
for some great discoveries in natural philosophy have been made by 
the light of final causes. For example:—the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the bloodwas ascertained by the consideration of final causes. 
And indeed without the evidence of final causes, little progress would 
have been made in anatomy ; for it is by considering the supposed 
functions of the different parts of the human system, that its exact 
anatomy is ascertained ; as is evinced by the minute and useful an- 
atomical researches, the supposed functions of the liver, the colon 
and other intestines are leading to, in the structure of these organs; 
while at the same time, the structure of these organs is aiding in 
ascertaining their functions; and all these again, conducting to a 
knowledge of correct pathology. And we find that Mr. Locke 
has used an argument founded upon final causes (the uses of the 
faculties) against the doctrine of innate ideas, thus making final 
causes evidences in intellectual philosophy. °‘‘ For any one will 
easily grant,” says he, ‘‘ that it would be impertinent to suppose 
the ideas of colours innate in a creature, to whom God has 
given sight and a power to receive them by the eyes from external 
objects: and no less unreasonable would it be to attribute several 
truths to the impressions of nature and innate characters, when we 
may observe in ourselves faculties fit to attain as easy and certain 
knowledge of them, as if they were originally imprinted on the 
mind. Ist vol. 16 chap. 2d. 

We see then, that Bacon makes final causes evidence in natur- 
al philosophy that part of itembraced in the division which he calls 
metaphysique. Now natural theology aiso, rests entirely upon the 
evidence of final causes, the contrivances and adaptations of means 
to ends manifested in creation; and therefore Lord Bacon has with 
great sagacity, distinguished the use of final causes as evidence in 
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natural philosophy, by bounding natural theology to itself. ‘Natural 
theology,” says Bacon, ‘* which heretofore hath been handled con- 
fusedly with metaphysique (his sense of the term) I have bounded 
by itself.” Befure Bacon’s time, men had, in handling final causes 
considered them as evidence in both natural philosophy and natu- 
ral theology in one and the same treatise ; thus confounding the 
two sciences together, and retarding the progressof both. At one 
moment they would in the same inquiry, consider the theological 
doctrine based upon final causes, and at the next moment, consi- 
der the philosophical doctrine based upon them; to the utter con- 
fusion of all connected thought and definite inquiry. Bacon then, 
considers final causes in two points of view—first as evidence in 
natural theology ; and secondly, as evidence in natural philosophy. 
We believe that every writer on natural theology, has overlooked 
the fact that Bacon, has made this twofold division of the enquiry 
into finalcauses. This oversight has arisen from the fact, that Ba- 
con does not use the term final causes, when he speaks of natural 
theology ; and also from the fact, that he uses the term metaphys- 
ique in a different sense from its present acceptation. And all 
writers who have quoted the concluding remarks on metaphysique, 
‘not because those final causes are not true and worthy to be in- 
quired, being kept within their own province,”’ have supposed that 
Bacon meant, natural theology, by ‘‘ their own province ;’’ whereas 
the whole tenor of the argument shows, that he means, that part of 
natural philosophy, which he calls metaphysique. He is showing 
that final causes have not been kept within the province of meta- 
physique; but have been considered confusedly with physical causes 
—‘‘that their excursions into the limits of physical causes, hath 
bred a vastness and solitude in that track. For otherwise, keeping 
their precincts and borders (metaphysique) men are extremely de- 
ceived, if they think, there is an enmity or repugnancy at all be- 
tween them;” that is between physical causes and final causes, 
both as evidence in natural philosophy: and this is the more ob- 
vious, as Bacon never applies the term final causes to the contriv- 
ances of nature, when considered as evidence in natural theology, 
but only when considered as evidence in natural philosophy ; thus 
affording evidence of the maturity and precision of his reflections 
upon this point. Let any one read Bacon’s writings with this view 
of his doctrines in regard to final causes, and the occasional re 
marks, which appear to disparage the inquiry into final causes, can 
be easily reconciled with the doctrines so deliberately expressed in 
the advancement of learning. 

It is manifest that Lord Bacon considered natural theology a 
branch of the inductive philosophy, based upon the same sort of 
evidence, as that upon which natural philosophy and metaphysics 
rests, ‘‘it being natural in respect of the light, though divine in 
respect of the object.”” He makes it a braneh of philosophy be- 
cause its evidence is founded in nature; not a branch of divinity, 
its evidence being derived from revelation. ‘‘ The knowledge of 
man’’ says he, ‘‘is as the waters, some descending from above, 
and some springing from beneath; the one is informed by the light 
of nature, the other inspired by divine revelation.—So according to 
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these two different illuminations or originals (different sorts of evi- 
dence) knowledge is first of all, divided into divinity and philoso- 
phy.” Now, has not Bacon defined the place of natural theology 
among the sciences, and pointed out its relations to them, with at 
least as much precision as Lord Brougham? Why, then, does 
Lord Brougham write his whole discourse, as though he claimed 
the merit of assigning to natural theology, its true place among the 
sciences? It is true, that one section of tle discourse, is taken up 
with the consideration of what Bacon had said upon the subject: 
but after quoting detached remarks of Bacon upon final causes, 
which were not spoken in reference to natural theology at all; and 
expressing many misapprehensions of Bacon’s meaning, he con- 
cludes, that on the whole, ‘‘ when rightly examined, then, the au- 
thority of Lord Bacon appears not to oppose the doctrine which 
we are seeking to illustrate.” ‘Appears not to oppose”!! So then 
all that the noble author could see, in the elaborate care, and ex- 
treme precision, with which Bacon has defined thé boundaries of 
natural theology, and indicated the nature of the evidence on which 
it rests (for he has been as careful about natural theology, in this 
respect, as about any other science), is that he appears not to Oop- 
pose the science of natural theology. Is this ignorance? or is it 
wilful perversion, desiring to establish his own claim to the merit of 
discovering the place which natural theology holds among the sci- 
ences? This Olympic Jupiter of British criticism, has no right to 
complain of the severity of our strictures; for he has been for the 
last twenty years continually hurling his bolts, without the least 
mercy, upon authors in every department of literature ; and while 
we have pointed out the errors which more than disfigure his dis- 
course, we here gladly acknowledge, that it throws the light of 
much jearning, upon the subject of natural theology, and contains 
some specimens of fine writing, that entitle its author, to stand in 
the very first rank of the great masters of diction. 

As we have shown, that natural theology is a branch of inductive 
philosophy, and is based upon the same sort of evidence, as that 
upon which natural philosophy and metaphysics repose, we will 
next proceed to combat the objections which have been urged 
against it, and to point out the chief source of the error of the ob- 
jections ; and in doing this, to extend our inquiry still further into 
the evidences of natural theology, until we trace them up to the 
very origin of the main idea on which the whole science rests. 

Many philosophers, and amongst them, Descartes and Leibnitz, 
men of immense genius, and of vast attainments in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, have decried final causes, as unworthy to be 
admitted within the circle of legitimate philosophical evidence. 
La Place, too, one of the most illustrious names of modern times, 
has rejected final causes from philosophy. ‘‘ Let us run over,” 
says he, ‘‘the history of the progress of the human mind and its 
errors: we shall perpetually see final causes pushed away to the 
bounds of knowledge. The causes which Newton removed to the 
limits of the solar system, were long ago employed in explaining 
meteors. They are therefore, in the eyes of the philosopher, nothing 
more than the expression of the ignorance in which we are of most 
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real causes.’? But so far as authority goes, it is decidedly favour- 
able to the evidences of final causes. To say nothing of the many 
distinguished writers of the present day, we can point to the father 
of inductive philosophy, to Copernicus, to Kepler, and to the great 
genius of the human race, the man who had drunk deeper into the 
fountains of true philosophy, than any one who ever lived, as having 
borne their testimony in their favour. After Newton had passed 
ou in his sublime career, from planet to planet, and from system to 
system, until he had stepped from the golden ladder of geometry 
upon the remotest star; when he looked down and saw how far 
he was above the highest point to which any other philosopher had 
ever climbed, if he had excluded final causes from his philosophy, 
he would have supposed himself upon the very summit of science, 
and would have exclaimed, ‘‘ there is no God; for if there were, 
here would be his dwelling place ;” and this atheistic declaration 
would have been the conclusion of the immortal Principicae. But 
in the spirit of the true philosophy, Newton directed his eye still 
upwards, and by the light of final causes, saw the heights of induc- 
tive science, towering still far above him, and stretching on to the 
throne of an intelligent Creator; and then, with the same confi- 
dence in which he had written the other great truths of nature, he 
penned his ‘General Scholium,” declaring there is a God, and 
made it, the sublime conclusion of his immortal labours. 

We think, that much, if not all the error relative to natural the- 
ology, has originated in the use of the term, ‘ final causes.” The 
use of this term has led to great confusion of ideas in regard to 
causation, and has also led men to confound an intelligent Creator, 
with a mere physical cause—to thrust a mere mechanical cause 
into the place of God. Mr. Hume in his “ Essay ona Particular 
Providence and a Future State,” from the beginning to the end of 
his argument, confounds an intelligent Creator, with a mere physical 
cause ; and as soon as this is perceived, the fallacy of his argument 
becomes manifest. This argument of Mr. Hume, is the great bul- 
wark of atheism; ‘‘and we may the rather conclude,” says Lord 
Brougham, ‘‘ that it is not very easily answered, because, in fact, it 
has rarely, if ever, been encountered by writers on theological sub- 
jects.”? We will, therefore, expose what appears to be the chief 
error of this argument; as we believe that the same error lies at the 
bottom of all objections to natural theology. 

The Collocutor (who speaks Mr. Hume’s sentiments, ) says—you 
then, who are my accusers have acknowledged, that the chief, or 
sole argument for a divine existence (which I never questioned, ) is 
derived from the order of nature; where there appear such marks 
of intelligence and design, that you think it extravagant to assign 
for its cause, either chance, or the blind and unguided force of 
matter. You allow that this is an argument drawn from effects to 
causes. When we infer any particular cause from an effect, we 
must proportion the one to the other, and can never be allowed to 
ascribe to the cause any qualities but what are sufficient to produce 
the effect.—The same rule holds, whether the cause assigned, be 
brute unconscious matter orrational intelligent being. If the cause 
be known only by the effect, we ought not to ascribe to it any 
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qualities, beyond what are precisely requisite to produce the effect 
—nor can we by any rules of just reasoning return back from the 
cause, and infer other effects from it, beyond those, by which alone 
itisknowntous. No one merely from the sight of one of Zeuxis’s 
pictures could know, that he was also a statuary or an architect, 
was an artist no less skilful in stone and marble than in colours.— 
Allowing, therefore, the Gods to be the euthors of the existence or 
order of the universe ; it follows that they possess that precise de- 
gree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, which appears in 
their workmanship; but nothing farther can be proved, except we 
call in the assistance of exaggeration and flattery, to supply the de- 
fects of arguments and reasoning.” 

We perceive that in this argument, God is expressly and design- 
edly likened to, and confounded with any physical cause, and that 
the one is reasoned from to the other; and the whole argument 
throughout all its parts is conducted upon the supposition that there 
is no difference, ‘‘ whether the cause assigned, be brute unconsci- 
Ous matter, or rational intelligent being ;”’ and all the doctrine ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hume, can be sustained upon this supposition only. 
But is it not obvious to the plainest understanding, that there is a 
wide difference between a mere physical cause, and an intelligent 
Creator? What is a physical cause? It is an event or fact, which 
constantly precedes another in nature. Forexample: heat always 
precedes ignition in a body ; and when we meet with a burnt stick, 
we therefore assign heat as the cause of the ignition. What we 
mean then, by causation in the physical world, is nothing more, so 
far as our knowledge extends, than the constant conjunction or 
succession of two events or facts. We do not know, whether the 
cause, or antecedent fact, does contain an operative principle which 
produces the effect or sequent fact, or not; for wecan readily con- 
ceive that this conjunction or succession might have been other- 
wise—that fire might freeze, instead of burn; at least such a sup- 
position involves no contradiction in thought, and therefore appears 
to be within the limits of possibility. And in inferring a cause from 
an effect, we must not infer one more than adequate to produce 
the effect. And in the progress of science, causes are continually 
being resolved into other causes, these again into causes still more 
remote ; and as causes thus become effects, or in truth, their real 
character is thus ascertained to be nothinz more than facts stand- 
ing in constant conjunction or succession with other facts in the 
order of nature, as A stands before B, in the alphabet, though it 
might have been otherwise. Such, then, is a physical cause; and 
that it is such, Mr. Hume is one of the most strenuous advocates ; 
and then of course, it must be to such an idea of a physical cause, 
that he likens the Creator throughout his argument. 

Now, to clothe the Creator with the attributes of a physical cause ; 
and to limit his operations to the mere works which he has already 
made, as we limit a cause, to its known effects, is most preposter- 
ous. There is no analogical or deductive connection between them, 
upon which either an inference or an argument from the one to the 
other, can be based. Mr. Hume has entirely misconceived the 
argument for the existence of a Divine being. It is not based upon 
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the doctrine of cause and effect as exhibited in the physical world, 
at all (which will be more clearly shown in the sequel, when we 
treat of the origin of the idea of causation); but is based upon the 
contrivances indicative of design, which appear in every part of 
the universe, to which the term, ‘final causes,’? has been very im- 
properly applied ; thus extending the idea of causation, to a case 
in which it does not apply in its ordinary signification. We can 
never infer the existence of an intelligent being or agent, from the 
mere antecedence and sequence of facts or phenomena, however 
constant it may be; for there is nothing in this, that evinces intelli- 
gence. The mere fact that fire burns, or that cold freezes, can not 
give us the least ground for inferring the existence of an intelligent 
agent. But it is by observing the contrivances, the adaptations of 
means to ends, by which certain results are brought about, display- 
ed in the universe, that leads us to infer the existence of an intel- 
ligent agent, who designed and fabricated them. And why do we 
draw this inference? Because contrivances, and adaptations of 
means to ends, are marks of intelligence. But how do we know, 

that they are marks of intelligence ? By observing the works of 
men. But how do we know that the works of men evince intelli- 
gence? By a knowledge derived from consciousness of the exer- 
cise of intelligence by ourselves in conceiving designs and execut- 
ing them by contrivances and adaptations of means toends. We 
therefore, arrive at the knowledge of the Creator, (his existence 
being implied in such knowledge,) in the same manner, that we 
arrive at the knowledge of men—by comparing his works with our 
own. If we see a watch for the first time, we know that it was 
made by an intelligent being, though we never saw one fabricated. 

So if we see an animal with ‘all its admirable contrivances, we know 
that it must be the work of an intelligent being also ; because both 
equally evince design and intelligence; and experience, as well 
as an original principle of our minds compel us to ascribe both to 
a similar cause or agent, as they both have the appearance of a 
manufactured article. ‘This is an act of ordinary induction of two 
facts under one class or principle. We look at the facts or phe- 
nomena in one pointof view only—that of design ; and this is the 
point we generalise. The difference in the facts, whether in the 
excellence of the workmanship, in the material, or in the particular 
objects of the contrivances, cannot affect the justness of the class- 
ification; for this difference has nothing to do logically, with the 
point generalised. This is a well established inductive principle, 
upon which we are continually acting in the ordiuary affairs of life, 
as well asin philosophical pursuits. We have thus by the strictest 
induction, brought God and man under one class—that of intelli- 
gent beings or agents; and of course, we can reason from the one 
to the other, to the full extent of that classification ; and we will 
show in the sequel, that on this ground the evidences of natural 
theology are impregnable. 

‘* We can never return back,” says Mr. Hume, ‘“ from a cause 
and infer other effects from it, than those by which it is already 
known to us.’ This, we apprehend, cannot be said of man as an 
intelligent agent. Could we not justly argue or infer that the arti- 
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ficer could make another watch, or that Zeuxis could paint another 
picture? It is impossible for us to think otherwise. The very 
same reasons will compel us to infer that God or the intelligent 
agent, who made the animal, could make another. If it be denied 
that Mr. Hume’s argument goes to this extent, (though we assert 
that it does), yet, it cannot be denied, that it goes the extent of 
denying, that God can make any thing, the least variant from what 
he has already made. Which, according to the induction we have 
made of God and man, under one class—that of intelligent agents, 
is virtually asserting, that because a man has made an axe, we have 
no right to suppose, that he could make a hammer ; or that because 
he has made a boot, we have no right to suppose or infer that Ire 
could make a shoe; or that because he has made a watch or a steam 
engine, that he could make a syringe or any the most simple uten- 
sil; for if an intelligent agent be like a physical cause, he must be 
confined to his known works; and we have no more right to infer 
sinaller effects from a cause, than those which it is known to pro- 
duce, than we lave to infer larger. It is true, we would not be 
justified in inferring, that Zeuxis was a statuary, from the fact that 
he was a painter; neither would we be justified in inferring that he 
was not a statuary; for, from the nature of mind, we know that he 
inight be, and a poet and a mathematician also ; for it is the nature 
of mind to perform various operations, as the various works of man 
attest. We have proved God to be mind, or an intelligent being, 
and of course he must possess various powers; for a mind or in- 
telligent being with capacity to do one work only is incomprehen- 
sible; or at least contrary to experience and the analogies of nature. 
And does not the universe indicate the most various powei‘s In its 
artificer? A perfect acquaintance with all science is evinced in its 
adaptations of means to ends, its laws, and its order. It is evident 
therefore, that it is unphilosophical, and indeed absurd, to limit the 
powers of God to what he has done, as we limita cause to its known 
effect. Such a notion is contrary to all the analogies of mind as 
exhibited by men; and it is from observing the minds of men as 
manifested in their acts, and ultimately, our own minds, (as we 
have shown,) that we infer the nature of God; and not from the 
consideration of physical causes; to which God bears no analogy 
whatever, and from the contemplation of which alone, it would be 
impossible ever to infer the existence of such a being. 

But if we push out Mr. Hume’s argument, a little further than he 
has done, (and we have a right to do it,) its erroneousness can be 
more clearly exhibited. If we must infer that God can do no more 
than he has already done, we have no right to infer, that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, or that the world will continue another moment, 
or thatthe seasons will follow each other as they have done, or that 
the existence of any thing can be continued another moment; be- 
cause we must limit the cause to those effects, ‘‘ by which alone it 
is known to us.” In reference to this point, Mr. Hume says—‘ In 
works of human art and contrivance, it is allowable to advance from 
the effect to the cause, and returning back from the cause, to form 
new inferences concerning the effect, and examine the alterations, 
which thas probably undergone, or may undergo. But what is the 
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foundation of this method of reasoning? Plainly this; that man 
is a being whom we know by experience, whose notions and de- 
signs we are acquainted with, and whose projects and inclinations 
have a certain connection and coherence, according to the laws, 
which nature has established for the government of such a creature.” 
Well, cannot the same be said of God?. Mr. Hume answers, no! 
‘* The Deity is known to us, only by his productions, and is a single 
being in the universe not comprehended under any species or genus 
from whose known attributes, we can by analogy infer any attribute 
or quality in him.”” We have shown, that we have a right to draw 
the very same inferences in regard to the power of God, to repeat 
and vary his operations, that we draw in regard to man; because 
we brought them under the same classification—the same ‘‘ species 
or genus,’ and can therefore infer by analogy the attributes and 
qualities of God from the experienced attributes or qualities of man. 
We have as much right to infer, that God can create other worlds, 
as we have, to infer that man can make another watch or other 
machine. The very constitution of our minds, upon the compre- 
hension of the evidence, necessitates such an inference in both 
instances. We cannot believe otherwise if we wished to do so: for 
the very notion that God is an intelligent being forces such a con- 
viction upon us. But does not Mr. Hume, when he admits that 
man can repeat and vary his operations, virtually admit that God 
can do so? For it must be through the power of God upholding him, 
that man is enabled to do it; and this proposition Mr. Hume does 
not deny. Mr. Hume’s argument goes the full length of destroy- 
ing every thing like inductive inference; and confines our knowl- 
edge to what is now present to our senses and consciousness and 
memory. If this narrow circle embraced all legitimate knowledge, 
all our hopes would be blasted, by the most withering skepticism. 

From this train of reasoning, Mr. Hume, though he admits that 
there is a God, concludes, that we have no right to attribute, either 
omniscience or omnipotence to him; or suppose that he has either 
the power or inclination to continue our existence In a future state ; 
for we must limit his powers to what he has done. We can not 
stop to show the fallacy of these conclusions; as the scope of this 
article confines us to the consideration of the evidences of natural 
theology, and does not permit us to consider its doctrines. 

It is obvious, that the great error of Mr. Hume’s argument con- 
sists in confounding the Creator with a mere physical cause; and 
applying the doctrines of mere causation, to the creative operations 
of an intelligent agent. The same error 1s apparent in the quotas 
tion from La Place, where he says final causes are perpetually 
‘‘ pushed away to the boundaries of science.’ And the same error 
is the source of most, if not all, of the false doctrine relative to 
natural theology. 

As Mr. Hume’s argument relative to a particular providence and 
a future state, is intimately connected with his doctrine of cause and 
effect; and as the portion of his doctrine of cause and effect, which 
relates to the origin of the idea of causation or power, 1s radically 
erroneous, we will examine this portion of his doctrine and expose 
its errors. 

41 
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‘All reasoning concerning matters of facts,” says Mr. Hume, 


‘‘seems to be founded on the relation of cause and effect. By 
reason of this relation alone, we can go beyond the evidence of 
our memory and senses. If we would satisfy ourselves, therefore, 
concerning the nature of that evidence, which assures us of matters 
of fact, we must inquire how we arrive at the knowledge of cause 
and effect. The knowledge of this relation is attained by experi- 
ence, and not by reasoning a priorii—The principle which deter- 
mines us to form a conclusion from the past to the future, is cus- 
tom orhabit. And it is certain, that we here advance a very intel- 
ligent proposition at least, if not a true one, when we assert that 
after the constant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom alone, 
to expect the one fromthe appearance of the other. All inferences, 
therefore, from experience, are effects of custom, not of reasoning.” 

We will commence with Mr. Hume’s last proposition ; and de- 
ny that it is custom or habit, which determines us to draw conclu- 
sions from the past to the future, or to infer cause from effect. On 
the contrary, we maintain that it is an original principle of the 
mind, which is exercised from earliest infancy: though the exercise 
of it, like that of every other principle of the mind, is corrected 
by experience. This principle of the mind, is the principle of 
induction. The principle of the mind, called the fundamental 
law of belief, compels us to believe in the real existence and 
appearances or sensible qualities of objects; and we are deter- 
mined by this principle of induction, to believe that they will 
always be the same; and that similar causes will produce similar 
effects. This inference is not intuitive, neither is it demonstrative; 
but we are compelled to draw it, by an original principle of the 
mind. We will here quote Mr. Hume against himself. In a pre- 
ceding chapter, where he argues that the inference from effect to 
cause, is not an argument, he says ‘‘ When achild has felt the sen- 
sation of pain from touching the flame of a candle, he will be care- 
ful not to touch any candle; but will expecta similar effect, froma 
cause which is similar in its sensible qualities and appearances, If 
I be right, I pretend not to have made any great discovery. And 
if I be wrong, I must acknowledge myself to be indeed, a very 
backward scholar; since I cannot now discover an argument, 
which it seems was perfectly familiar to me, long before I was out 
of my cradle.”” Mr. Hume, here says, that a child will infer that 
any candle will burn, because the one which he touched, did so. 
Now this inference surely cannot be from custom or habit; for it 
would be a strange sort of custom or habit, that is acquired by a 
child ina moment. As we do not know how old Mr. Hume was 
before he left his cradle, we cannot determine, whether there is any 
contradiction in his saying, that he was perfectly familiar with what 
he calls custom or habit, long before he was out of his cradle, and 
shall leave this point to be determined by his nurse. We do not 
care whether Mr. Hume calls the thing custom or habit or by any 
other name, so he admits that the child brings it into the world 
with it, and exercises it from earliest infancy, as he does admit, if 
he means any thing in his last quotation. In illustration of his 
doctrine of custom or habit, he makes a supposition of a person 
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of the strongest faculties of reason and reflection, brought sud- 
denly into the world; and says that such a person, ‘‘ would im- 
mediately observe a continual succession of objects, and one event 
follow another; but would not be able to discover any thing fur- 
ther. Such person without more experience could never employ 
his conjecture or reasoning concerning any matter of fact, or be 
assured of any thing beyond his senses and memory.’ Here Mr. 
Hume says, that a person of the strongest faculties of reason and 
reflection, could only from experience do what a child, he admits, 
does at once, and what he was perfectly familiar with long before 
he was out of his cradle. In another place, speaking of the ope- 
ration, by which we infer like causes from like effects, he says, 
itis not ‘‘ trusted to the fallacious deductions of our reason. It is 
more conformable to the ordinary wisdom of nature, to secure so 
necessary an act of the mind by some instinct or mechanical con- 
trivance, which may be infallible in its operations, may discover it- 
self at the first appearance of life and thought, @&c.’’ What he 
here calls ‘‘ natural instinct, which discovers itself at the first ap- 
pearance of life and thought,” he before calls custom or habit. In 
the first of the two last quotations, he obviously makes his person 
to suit his argument, and then tries to prove his argument by his 
person; which is reasoning in a circle. The fact is, he contradicts 
himself, so often, on this point, that his writings remind us of a 
wheat field, with a good deal of rye in it. At first, you cannot dis- 
tinguish whether it is a field of wheat or a field of rye; but on a 
nearer view and a closer examination, we discover, that there is 
more wheat than rye, and therefore conclude, that it was intended 
for a field of wheat. 

The mannerin which Mr. Hume has fallen into these contradic- 
tions, is this, he first argues that the inference from the past to the 
future, or from effect to cause is founded on experience, and addu- 
ces such arguments to prove it, as will make this point strongest 
when taken alone. And in the second place, he contends, that it 
is not reasoning a priori, or a reasoning process at all; and addu- 
duces such arguments, as will make his point strongest when taken 
alone, losing sight of the arguments on the other point; and 
thus, when the arguments on both points are brought into juxta 
position, as we have brought them, they are found in conflict and 
destroy each other, and leave the truth in undisturbed security. 

In the recapitulation at the end of the essay on necessary con- 
nection, between cause and effect, Mr. Hume says, ‘‘ Every idea is 
copied from some preceding impression or sentiment; and when 
we cannot find any impression, we may be certain that there is no 
idea. In all single instances of the operation of bodies, or minds, 
there is nothing that produces any impression, norconsequently can 
suggest any idea of power or necessary connection. But when 
uniform instances appear, and the same object is always followed 
by the same event, we then begin to entertain the notion of cause 
and connection. We then feel a new sentiment or impression, 
to wit, a customary connection in the thought or imagination, be- 
tween one object and its usual attendant; and this sentiment is the 
Original of that idea, which we seek for. For as this idea arises 
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from a number of similar instances and not from any single instance; 
it must arise from that circumstance, in which the number of in- 
stances differ from every individual instance. But this customary 
connection, or transition of the imagination, is the only circum- 
stance, in which they differ. In every other particular they are alike.” 
The sentiment of customary connection, is certainly not very 
intelligible ; and surely the idea of power is not a copy of it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume’s own theory ; because according to his the- 
ory, the idea differs from its impression or sentiment in vivacity only. 
They are, says he, in his essay on the the origen of ideas, *‘ distin- 
guished by their different degrees of force and vivacity.”’ Now 
the impression or sentiment of connection is different in kind from 
the idea of power ; does not come under the same class. The 
idea of power must according to Mr. Hume’s own theory, be a 
copy of the impression or sentiment of power, just as the idea of 
heat is a copy of the impression of heat, or the idea of a tree is a 
copy of the impression of a tree, or that the idea that any act of the 
mind is a copy of the sentiment of that act. They must be of the 
same kind, and ‘‘ distinguished by their different degrees of force 
and vivacity.” Mr. Hume means by impression, the effect pro- 
duced on the mind when the object is present to the senses, oran 
emotion or other mere mental act, as love or hatred, is actually 
taking place, and by idea, the notion of this impression or this ob- 
ject or emotion when recalled by the memory. Jn another place, 
he says ‘‘ that the idea of power can never be derived from the 
contemplation of bodies in single instances of their operation ; 
because no bodies ever discover any power, which can be the 
original of this idea ;”’ and he might have added, that a number of 
instances do not discover any power either, which can be the ori- 
ginal of thisidea. The only difference in the effect upon the mind, 
produced by a single instance and a number of them, is in degree 
of certainty. For example:—the application of heat to metal 
would give the impression that heat can fuse metal, and a number 
of instances of its application could only add certainty to our con- 
viction: but could never suggest the idea, that heat can transmute 
metal into wood, or change the original impression into an idea 
entirely different from it. It is evident, then, that the idea of pow- 
er or cause is not derived from the contemplation of a number of 
instances of conjunctions between the same facts or events, as Mr. 
Hume contends. But here the question suggests itself, how can 
this doctrine of customary connection, be reconciled with the 
declaration that a child will get the idea that any candle will burn, 
from the fact that ene did so? The child must certainly from the 
one instance, have derived the idea that the candle had the power to 
burn, or which is the same thing, was the cause of the pain, and 
that any other candle would produce the same effect. Here, then, 
let us pause, and look back, witha feeling of melancholy pity, at the 
laborious and toilsome efforts, of a great genius striving to overturn 
the foundations of all our religions hopes, ending at last in such 
gross contradictions and absurdities as would almost disgrace a child! 
It is evident from the foregoing considerations, that the idea of 
power or cause, is not derived originally from custom or habit in 
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contemplating many instances of the conjunction or succession of 
the same phenomena in the physical world. On the contrary, we 
maintain that it is not derived from the contemplation of the phe- 
nomena of the physical world at all—the conjunction or succession 
of the same events, either in many or single instances; for it seems 
very clear that we could never derive the idea of power from merely 
contemplating the constant succession of two events or phenom- 
ena: but that it is derived from mental phenomena—from the con- 
sciousness of power in ourselves, to act or produce effects, or even 
to make exertion ; and that we transfer this idea of power or caus- 
ation to what we call causes in the physical world. Suppose we had 
been from infancy, shut up in a dark cave, with our body and limbs 
encrusted in plaster so that we could neither see motion in external 
bodies, nor be capable of producing it in ourselves, and therefore 
could have no idea of it whatever: still we would have a complete 
idea of power or force derived from consciousness in ourselves of 
an endeavour, a nisus, an exertion, and a consequent fatigue and 
exhaustion. If, then, we were put into a state of insensibility by 
an opiate, and then removed into the light, where we could see in- 
animate things in motion, such as a stone rolling, we would have 
no idea, that power or force was the cause of the motion; but if 
we were now freed from the plaster, and discovered that by the en- 
deavour, the nisus, the exertion of which we were before conscious, 
we could move our limbs, and by their instrumentality other bodies, 
we would begin to ascribe all the motions in the physical world, 
which were before inexplicable, to some hidden force; and thus 
transfer an idea derived exclusively from conscionsness, to phenom- 
ena in the physical world. This is the history of the chronological 
order, in which every mind acquires its knowledge of causation in 
the physical world. And this is nota single instance, an anomaly, 
in mental phenomena; forthe poet is continually transferring ideas 
derived from consciousnes to material things, in his personifications. 
No one will pretend, that there is, in the physical world, any thing 
but motion, that can suggest the idea of force to us; and it is very 
certain, that this can do it, only by association in the manner which 
we have developed ; for there is nothingin motion that can suggest 
the idea of force to us a priori. There is no analogy or percep- 
tible relation between them; and force produces equilibrium as well 
as motion. I[t may perhaps be asked, how does a child get the idea 
that a candle has the power to burn, just from a single instance ? 
By association, in the manner we have shown; for power is, 1f not 
the very first, certainly among the very first things we are conscious 
of, in the acquisition of knowledge; for, on no other hypothesis, 
can any rational explication of psychological phenomena be given. 
Mr. Hume thus argues against this doctrine :—‘‘ The influence of 
the will over the bodily organs, is a fact, which like all natural events, 
can be known only be experience, and can never be foreseen from 
any apparent energy or power in the cause, which connects it with 
the effect, and renders the one an infallible consequence of the 
other. The motion of our bodily organs foliows upon the command 
of the will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the 
means by which this is effected ; the energy by which the will per- 
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forms sO extraordinary an operation, of this we are so far from being 
immediately conscious, that it must forever escape our most diligent 
inquiry.” Wecertainly agree with Mr. Hume, that “ the influence 
of the will cannot be foreseen from any apparent energy or power 
in the cause ; because, this would be to look at the operations of 
the mind with the eyes. Here Mr. Hume confounds consciousness 
with perception; and applies language to the former, which has 
been formed to express the operations of the latter, and has no 
meaning, when applied to the former. But is he not all the while 
proving by his own argument, that we are conscious of power over 
our bodily organs’? And does not this give us the idea of power? 
No, says he, because ‘‘ we are not conscious of the means by which 
it is effected.” But, no one pretends to such knowledge; for it 
involves the nature of the union between soul and body, between 
Spirit and matter; and if this is an objection to one instance of 
knowledge derived through consciousness it is an objection to all 
our knowledge derived through that source ; forin no instance are 
we conscious of the modus operandi of mind. We are conscious 
of thinking, and of controling the current of our thoughts; but of 
the means by which the operation is effected, or of the manner in 
which the brain is the organ of the mind, we are utterly ignorant : 
but will any man in his senses, pretend that we have no idea of 
thought, or of mind? Such a notien would not be skepticism, but 
consummate nonsense. We might just as well deny that we have 
any idea of perception, because we do not know the means of its 
operation ; and thus shut up all sources of knowledge at once ; for 
we have no more knowledge of the manner in which the mind 
communicates with the external world, than we have how it exer— 
cises power over our bodily organs. Throughout the whole of these 
objections, Mr. Hume seems to think that we cannot have an idea 
of any thing but what we can see and handle; that the only real 
ideas are those derived through the senses, for the language he ap- 
plies to consciousness, has no meaning except upon this supposition. 

It will now appear how the doctrine of cause and effect is con- 
nected with the evidences of natural theology. If the idea of power 
or cause is not derived from consciousness of power in ourselves, 
then the idea of the final cause or power is not derived ultimately 
from reflecting upon our own minds, and God cannot, therefore, be 
classed under the same genus or species with man, so that we can 
reason from the one to the other; and then all the evidences of 
natural theology must rest ultimately upon the doctrine of custom- 
ary conjunction. Upon this foundation the evidences of natural 
theology must fail; because we know of but one instance of con- 
junction between such a cause and effect,—the present creation ; 
and the doctrine of customary conjunction, is that no one instance 
can suggest the idea of power, but that it requires many instances 
todo it. Mr. Hume, throughout his argument on a particular prov- 
idenee and a future state, covertly assumes this position, though he 
does not push it out to its ultimate conclusions; for it would go 
the full length of denying the existence of any God at all, which 
he seems to have avoided merely for the purpose of thereby better 
sustaining the skeptic character of never asserting any thing posi- 
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tively; for itis evident from his writings, that he foresaw this con- 
clusion as resulting from his principles of evidence in regard to 
cause and effect. His doctrine is, that cause and effect are nothing 
more than the constant conjunction or succession of two facts or 
phenomena; and that the antecedent fact does not produce or 
exercise any power over the sequent fact, and that in reality, there 
is no causation in such cases, but that it is the mere association of 
ideas arising from the constant conjunction of the fact that leads 
us to imagine that there is an operating principle or power in the 
antecedent fact. We see by this mere statement, that if God be 
like a physical cause, he must according to Mr. Hume’s doctrine 
be merely imaginary, even if there were as many instances of con- 
junction between such a cause and its effect, as between any other 
cause andeflect. This doctrine then leads to atheism; and does 
not stop short at a God of limited powers, as Mr. Hume has done 
in his Essay on a Particular Providence and a Future State. But 
will it make any material change in the theological doctrine, if we 
consider the cause or antecedent fact as containing an operative 
principle which produces the effect or sequent fact? If we liken 
God to a blind agency in matter, such as this doctrine of cause and 
effect teaches, we cannot upon any principle of sound induction, 
consider him any thing else than a mere vis formativa, operative 
through the universe, which is the doctrine of pantheism. ‘' God,” 
says Prof. Michelet, a pantheist of Germany, ‘is the eternal move- 
ment of the universal principle constantly manifesting itself in indi- 
vidual existences, and which has no true objective existence, but in 
these individuals, which pass away again into the infinite.” To 
this notion of God, must the doctrine, that a physical cause con- 
tains an operative principle, lead, if we make causes the founda- 
tion of our inferences in regard toGod. We see, then, that upon 
neither doctrine of cause and effect, can God be likened to a phys- 
ical cause ; for the first leads to atheism, and the other to panthe- 
ism, which is in fact atheism too. But if we lay causation in con- 
sciousness, the evidences of natural theology are impregnable ; 
because then, instead of being driven to the necessity of confound- 
ing God with a mere physical cause, (bringing them under the same 
class) and reasoning from one to the other, we bring God under 
the same class (that of intelligent agents) with man, and reason 
from an intelligent agent to an intelligent agent. Because in this 
view of causation, we resulve every mechanical cause ultimately into 
the direct agency of an intelligent being ; for the only instance of 
direct causation of which we have any knowledge, is that of the 
exercise of force by ourselves and by other men, over matter. And 
this would perhaps be accounting for every instance of causation 
in the universe; for so very large a portion of the phenomena of 
the universe have already been traced up to the exertion of mechan- 
ical force, as to lead philosophers to believe, that mechanical force 
is the only cause capable of acting on material beings, and that, of 
course, all other causes, when better understood, will be ascertained 
to be nothing more than the exercise of mechanical force. With 
this view then, of causation, and basing the evidences of natural 
theology on the contrivances, adaptations of means to ends, the 
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order and harmony of the universe, we have throughout the whole 
inquiry, never losing sight of it for a moment, the idea that God 
is a personal intelligent being, distinct from his creatures both an- 
imate and inanimate, in his essence, and acts, and consciousness ; 
and not a mere cause, of which the universe is the phenomena. On 
this foundation, natural theology teaches the notion of such a God 
as we can address as ‘‘ Our father who art in heaven.”’ 

The argument of Mr. Hume, which we have been considering, 
is certainly subtle and ingenious in the extreme, but he views things 
too much through the little pin-hole of his skeptical creed, to let 
in upon his mind, light from ail parts of his subjects; and in pre- 
senting his partial views to others, he gives them such bold relief, 
by the bright colouring of his admirable rhetoric, as to cast the 
other parts of his subjects, completely into the shade. In his phi- 
losophical writings, therefore, we never see a complete picture; 
yet what we do see, exhibits the touches of a master; for however 
imperfect the picture may be as a likeness, it has nothing of the 
daubing of the pretender. 

If what we have here gleaned, from this field of evidence, which 
has been harvested home by the master minds of the past and the 
present century, shall contribute any thing to the truths of natural 
theology, we will rejoice; for it were better that the sun were smit- 
ten from the firmament, and all creation covered in darkness, so that 
we could not read one word in the great book of nature, than that a 
false and impious philosophy should tear out the sacred chapter of 
final causes. If we did not know that some Christian philosophers 
had excluded natural theology trom amongst the sciences, we would 
have supposed such doctrine to be the mere offal of philosophy 
scraped up from around the stye of some blasphemous infidel. 
What! God write a book in defence of atheism? It must be so, 
if nature tells nothing of him. Must creation cease to declare the 
glory of him who spread out the heavens, and will roll them up as 
a scroll? The desolate soul of the misanthrope atheist, may 
answer ‘‘yes;’’ but Newton has given the response of the true 
philosopher, 





WHEREIS OLEVIA NEAL?? 


GENTLEMEN :—Many persons in this city are enquiring what has 
become of the female who escaped from the Aisquith street Nun- 
nery. You will oblige us by a notice, when convenient, of her 
present situation, and whether she makes any disclosures of the 
secrets of the prison house? 

We think one who made such a desperate effort for her liberty, 
would feel it a relief, as well as an obligation upon her to tell us 
what is going on in that sink of iniquity. 

G. 

Washington Cily. 


gc Our only answer to the foregoing is—its caption ; Where 
ts Olevia Neal ? EpTs. 
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{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


POPERY AN ENEMY TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ; AND DANGER- 


Amonec the many distinguished champions against the man of 
sin, whom God in great mercy to our beloved country and the 
world has raised up in these latter days, the gentleman whose little 
work heads this article, holds no subordinate rank. One of the most 
indefatigable and lcarned men of the age, he has spent a long life in 
the service of Christ—much of it in close and vigorous combat 
with the beast. Many a wily Jesuit has he maimed in his serpent 
like course ; stripped off his disguise, and exposed the hideousness 
of the thing. One and another with hellish spite, knash their 
teeth at this vencrable defender of the protestant faith, but have no 
power to injure him. He has met the bastard progeny of the 
great red dragon in their den, and drawn their poisonous fangs, 
Memory shall forget her office, before Doctor Varela forgets the 
night he in vain looked to heaven and earth for aid when challeng- 
ed to inform the audience, who was the true infallible successor of 
St. Peter during the great schism preceding the Council of Con- 
stance. 

But it is not by oral discussion alone that Doctor Brownlee has 
sought to benefit his age and country. He is sounding the alarm 
more efficaciously and extensively through the medium of the press. 

The last print of his prolific peu we have met with, is entitled 
** Popery an enemy to Civil and Religious Liberty ;’”’ and dedicated 
to the young men of America. ‘Truly a most appropriate dedica- 
tion. ‘Those who are shortly to occupy the great offices of state, 
and other posts of extensive influence, should be acquainted with 
the momentous interests involved in the decision of the Catholic 
question :—interests broad and deep as the foundations of the 
American constiiution—involving the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty. We most heartily rejoice at every new 
publication whose tendency is to throw light upon this vast, and to 
us as Americans, vitally important subject. Nothing but sheer 
ignorance of the facts in the case, can account for the lethargy 
that rests on the public mind. There are proofs abundant and 
irrefutable, that there is a very skilfully organized conspiracy at 
work against the liberties of our country. Liberal principles, and 
that ever to be execrated freedom of the press, as his holiness hath it, 
have thrown their influence athwart the dark domains of Austrian 
and Italian despotism, and aroused a spirit of opposition that will 
spare no means or treasure to crush them; and to enthral our young 
America—their examplar and most vigorous promoter. Emissa- 
ries are sent among us to spy out the land. They come under the 
holy garb of religion; and with honied words and flattering tongues 
are conciliating and seducing our unsuspecting citizens to a sys 
tem, that wherever and whenever it has obtained the ascendancy, 
has never failed to establish a ghostly and most galling despotism. 
They are founding schools and colleges and nunneries throughout 
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the length and breadth of the land, to entrap the youth of both 
sexes. They are putting in operation all the means that Jesuitical 
craft can devise, silently, yet most certainly, to enslave us. Could 
our countrymen be induced to consider the question in its real as- 
pects and relations, and calmly to weigh the evidence in the case, 
we are confident they would turn their backs on these subtle foes 
of true religion and liberty : and instead of nursing a viper in their 
bosoms, would by every lawful expedient endeavour to arrest the 
growing power of the papacy. Doctor Brownlee has struck the 
right chord to rouse the public mind. This is the vantage-ground 
Protestants should occupy in their attacks on popery. It is not 
enough to prove that the Roman religion as a sysiem of Christian 
theology and morals is rotten to the core; and infinitely dishonour- 
ing to God in its rights and ceremonies. It 13 not enough to prove 
that its whole tendency is to deteriorate public morals, and delude 
immortal spirits to perdition—that in its principles and practices it 
violates the spiritual rights of God as well as those of man, and 
challenges to itself, plenary spiritual power. Shocking as Rome’s 
horrid blasphemies and immoralities are to the Christian, they make 
a very slight impression on the great bulk of mankind. They must 
feel that their temporal interests are at stake, that those blood-bought 
blessings of civil and religious freedom inherited from their fathers, 
are about to be surreptitiowsly taken from them. How little so 
ever men may care about religion in the heart, they love the liberty 
of thinking’ about it, and acting in regard to it, as they choose. 
We invite a careful examination of these condensed, but unan- 
swerable proofs of the real danger to which we are exposed from 
an insidious foe, that for so many centuries has enlsaved the hu- 
man kind, both soul and body. It is a cheap book of 216 pages ; 
and may be purchased atthe bookstore of Mr. David Owen in this 
city. We give the following synopsis of the table of contents. 
Part I. chap. I. Popery in its principles and spirit in no respect 
changed forthe better. Chap. II. Popery is a fatal enemy to re- 
ligious liberty ; and therefore dangerous \o republican institutions. 
It prohibits the use of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular tongue. 
It denounces Bible societies. Its tendency is to dissolve the bonds 
of civil society. It declares that no faith is to be kept with heretics. 
Chap. III. Roman priests can never be true republican citizens. 
They are the subjects of a foreign despot. Copy of their great oath. 
Specimen of the haughty claims of Romish priests Popery the 
uncompromising enemy of popular education. Proof from their 
dogmas and national facts. Their indexes. Ovur best English 
classics all proscribed. Case of Galileo. Chap. 1V. The popish 
priesthood wields a tremendus power over its victims, by the doc- 
trine of intention ; by the confessional: by its claim to damn 
men, &c. Chap. V. Popery an enemy to the rights of conscience. 
Chap. VJ. Popery farther shown to be the same unchanged evil, 
and foe of man, as in the dark ages. Evidence that it is unre- 
formed and unreformable. Protestants are, by baptism and by 
blood, declared under the power of the Roman Catholic church. 
Chap. VII. Popery, a determined enemy of a FREE PRESS. 
Chap. VIII. Popery, wherever it has the ascendency invariably 
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unites church and state. The union of civil power with spiritual, 
as essential mark of it. Part 2. Chap.I. The claim of arso- 
Lore supremacy. Rise and progress of this ghostly power in the 
charch. The pope still claims supremacy in temporals. Chap. II. 
Proof of the last proposition from four sources. Chap. III. Proof 
from the Canon Law. Chaps. 1V. and V. Proof from the acts 
of popes, and from the history of different nations. Paul V. abro- 
gates civil law in the seventeenth century. Chap. VI. Proof from 
the decrees of general councils. The pope absolved from the ob- 
ligations of oaths. Chapters VIL., VIIL., and IX. Roman Cathe 
olic priests a privileged order. Chap. X. Conclusion. 

In regard to the style and logic of the writer, we say nothings: 
both are well known to the reading public. Whoever peruses the 
book will, we presume, discover few deficiencies of either; and 
be convinced that Dr. Brownlee, by these repeated and timely 
warnings, is acting the part of a good consul, in seeing, so far at 
least as he is concerned, ‘‘ THar THE REPUBLIC SUFFER NO DAM- 
— May others of Zion’s watchmen speedily awake to do 
ikewise. 





[Continued from page 175.] 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Win. Marshall.—Abridged. 
No. IV. 


Assertion IV. The means or instruments whercby the Spirit of 
God accomplisheth our union to Christ and our fellowship with him in 
all holiness, are the gospel, whereby Christ waketh our hearts to work 
faith in us, and faith whereby we actually receive Christ himself with 
ali his fulness, into our hearts. This fuith is a grace of the Spirit 
whereby we heartily believe the gospel, and also believe in Christ, as 
he is revealed and promised to us therein, for all his salvution. 


Tue necessity of being in Christ by a mystical union, before we 
can be enabled for holy obedience, might put us to a stand in our 
endeavours to attain to it, for who can imagine how we shall be 
able to raise ourselves above our natural sphere to this glorious 
fellowship, but God is pleased to relieve our perplexity by. making 
known the means whereby his spirit accomplisheth this union and 
whereby rational creatures are capable of attaining to it, his Spirit 
working in them. 

One of these means is the gospel of the grace of God, wherein 
God doth make known to us, the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and Christ in us the hope of glory; Eph. ii.8; Col. 1.27; and 
doth also invite and command us to believe on him for salvation, 
and doth encourage us by a free promise of his salvation to all that 
believe; Acts xiv. 15; Rom. x. 9, 11. This is God’s instrument 
whereby he sendeth Christ to us, to bless us; Acts iii. 26. It is 
the ministration of the Spirit and of righteousness; 2 Cor. iii. 6—9. 
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Faith cometh by the hearing of it, therefore it is the great instru- 
ment whereby we are begotten in Christ and he formed in us; Rom. 
x. 16, 17; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19. There is no need to say in 
our hearts, who shall ascend into heaven, to bring Christ down from 
above, that we may be united and have fellowship in his death and 
resurrection, for the word is nigh thee, the word of faith in which 
Christ graciously condescends to be nigh us, so that without going 
further, we may come at him there, if we desire to be joined to him. 
The other of these means is faith. This is our instrument of recep- 
tion whereby on our part our union with Christ is accomplished, by 
our actually receiving of Him with all his fulness into our heart. 
The design of saving faith is to lay hold upon and receive him and 
his salvation, as given by and with the promise. Therefore saving 
faith must necessarily contain two acts, believing the truth of the 
gospel, and believing on Christ, as promised freely to us in the 
gospel, for salvation. By the one act we receive the means where- 
by Christ is conveyed to us,—by the other, we receive Christ him- 
self and his salvation.—So it is one act to receive the cup wherein 
wine or milk is conveyed, another to drink what is in the cup.— 
Both these acts must be performed heartily, with an unfeigned love 
of the truth, and a desire of Christ and his salvation above all 
things. Faith is our spiritual appetite which is as traly necessary 
for our eating and drinking Christ, the food of life, as a natural 
appetite is for our bodily nourishment. We must receive the love 
by relishing the godliness, and excellency of it, and account all 
things loss that we may win Christ; 2 Thess. ii. 10; Phil. i. 8, 9; 
Col.1. 19; iii. J1. This love must be to holiness as well as forgive- 
ness of sins and we must with David desire earnestly a clean heart. 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled ;’—Matt.v.6. Believing the gospel inclineth 
the soul to believe on Christ whereby he is immediately received 
into the heart. He that believeth the gospel with hearty love as the 
most excellent truth, will certainly with the like heartiness believe 
on Christ for salvation. ‘ They that know thy name, will trust on 
thee;” Ps.ix. 10. Therefore-saving faith is sometimes described in 
the scriptures as a believing the gospel, sometimes as a believing in 
Christ. ‘‘If thou believest in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.’? The scriptures saith, whosoever 
believeth on him shall not be ashamed; Rom. x. 10, 11. Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. These 
things have I written uuto you that believing on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that 
ye may believe on the Son of God; 1 Johnv. 1, 13. 

Some who believe that faith is the sole condition of our justifica- 
tion, account that faith is not sufficient oreffectual to sanctification, 
but that it rather tends to licentiousness, if it be not joined with 
some other means to securea holy practice. And that they may 
the better secure it, they wi!l not have trusting in God or Christ for 
salvation, to be accounted the principal or saving act, because as it 
seems to them, many loose and wicked people trust as firmly on 
God and Christ for salvation as others, and are by their confidence 
hardened the more in their wickedness; but they consider the saving 
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act to be obedience to all Christ’s laws, at least in resolution, or a 
consent that Christ should be their Lord, accepting of his terms of 
salvation and a resignation of themselves to his government in all 
things. Jt isa sign that the scripture form of teaching is grown into 
disesteem when trusting in the Lord, so much esteemed in scripture, is 
accounted a mean and ordinary thing. But that faith is the instru- 
ment of receiving Christ and holiness of heart and life, by union 
and fellowship with him, may be proved as follows: 

1. By faith we have the actual enjoyment of Christ and of life 
and holiness. ‘Christ dwelleth in our hearts by faith ;’? Eph. i. 
17. ‘* We live to God, by the faith of the Son of God. I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me;”’ Gal. ii. 19,20. ‘*‘He that believeth 
on the Son of God, hath eternal life ;” 1 John v. 12,13. ‘He that 
heareth Christ’s word and believeth on him that sent him, hath ever- 
lasting life, and is passed from death unto life ;”’ John v.24. These 
texts show that by faith we take possession of the fulness of Christ. 
‘We have access and entrance by faith into that grace wherein we 
stand;” Rom. v. 2. 

2. The scripture plainly declares that by faith we receive Christ, 
put on Christ, and receive the Spirit: John i. 12; Gal. ii. 26, 27; 
Col. 11. 6,7; Gal. iii. 14; Acts xxvi. 18. ‘This receiving is illus- 
trated by eating and drinking. He that believeth on Christ drink- 
eth the living water of his spirit; John vil. 37—5. ‘Christ is the 
bread of lite, his flesh is meat indeed and his blood is drink in- 
deed.’? We feed on him by faith, and by faith we dwell in him 
and he in us; John vi. 33—56. ‘Thus we see that faith is the in- 
strument to receive Christ as the mouth eateth and drinketh food. 

3. Christ with all his salvation is freely given by the grace of God 
to all that believe on him. We are saved by grace through faith, 
and that not of ourselves, it is the giftof God; Eph. i1i.8,9. Being 
justified freely by his grace, through faith in his blood; Rom. iii. 
24,25. The Holy Ghost who is the bond of union between us 
and Christ, is a gift; Acts ii. 38. Thecondition of a free gift is take 
and have, and in this sense we readily acknowledge faith to be a 
condition, allowing a liberty in terms, where we agree in the thing. 
The free offer of Christ to you is sufficient to confer upon you a 
right, yea, to make it your duty to receive Christ and his salvation 
as yours; and because we receive Chiist by faith asa free gift, there- 
fore we account faith to be the instrument, and as it were, the hand 
to receive him. 

4. It hath been already proved that life and holiness are treas- 
ured up in the fulness of Christ, and communicated to us by union 
with him; therefore the accomplishing of union with Christ is the 
first work of saving grace in our hearts. And faith being a holy 
grace and part of spiritual life cannot be in us before the beginning 
of spiritual life, but rather it is given to us and wrougnt in the very 
forming of the union. And the way wherein it conduceth to this 
union, is by being an instrument whereby we actually receive and 
embrace Christ who is already come into the soul to take possess- 
ion as of his own habitation. 

5. True saving faith hath in its nature and manner of operation, 
a peculiar fitness to receive Christ, and to unite our souls unto him, 
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and to produce a holy practice by fellowship with him. God hath 
fitted natural instruments for their office, so that we may know by 
their nature and manner of operation for what use they are designed. 
In like manner, we may know that faith is an instrument formed 
on purpose for our union with Christ and our sanctification, if we 
consider its peculiar fitness for that work. It appears in three 
particulars : 

I. The grace of faith is as well fitted for receiving Christ as any 
member of the body is for receiving and closing with the things 
needful for it. By the very act of hearty trusting, the soul putteth 
away from it every thing that keepeth it at a distance from Christ. 
Paul by his confidence in Christ was taken off from all conficence 
in the flesh, and he suffered the loss of all things that he might win 
Christ; Phil. iii. 5—9. The language of faith is ‘ Ashur shall 
not save us; we will not ride upon horses; neither will we say any 
more to the work of our hands, ye are our gods: for in thee the 
fatherless findeth mercy ;”? Hos. xiv. 3,—and with Jehosaphat, the 
believer says, we have no might against this great company of 
spiritual enemies, but our eyes are upon thee; 2Chron. xx. 12.— 
Places of scripture might be multiplied to show what a self-emp- 
tying grace faith is, and how it casteth other confidences out of 
the soul by getting above them to Christ. 

If. There is in it a natural tendency to furnish the soul out of 
the fulness of Christ, with a holy frame and nature, and all things 
necessary thereunto. A hearty affectionate trusting in Christ for 
his salvation as freely promised us, hath in it enough to work in us 
a rational bent and inclination to, and ability for the practice of 
holiness, because it comprehendeth in it a trusting that through 
Christ we are dead to sin and alive to God, that our old man is 
crucified ; Rom. iv. 2—4. ‘That we live by the Spirit; Gal. v. 25. 
That we have forgiveness of sins, and that God is our God; Ps. 
xxxl. 14. That we have in the Lord, righteousness and strength ; 
Is. xlv. 24. And that through Christ strengthening us, we can do 
all things; Phil. iv. 13. How can we otherwise judge than that 
those who have a hearty love to Christ and can upon a good ground 
think and speak such things of themselves, must needs be heartily 
disposed by their faith, and mightily strengthened by it for holy 
obedience ? 

Itt. Because faith hath such a tendency to dispose and strengthen 
the soul to holy practice, we have cause to judge it a meet instru 
ment to accomplish every part of our obedience in an acceptable 
manner. Those that with a due affection believe steadfastly on 
Christ, may find by experience, that they are carried forth by that 
faith according to its measure of strength to love God heartily, l 
John iv. 19: to praise him; Eph. v. 20; John xvi. 26, 27; to be 
patient and joyful under afflictions; Col. i. Ll, 12; to walk as 
Christ walked ; 1 John ii. 6; and to give themselves up to live to 
him in all things, because Christ’s love constraineth them; 2 Cor. 
v. 14. We have a cloud of witnesses concerning the excellent 
works produced by faith ; Heb. xi. It isa holy faith, Jude 20; its 
tendency is only to holiness, and it rooteth and groundeth us in 
holiness, which no resolutions of obedience can do. 
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The efficient cause of faith, and of our union to Christ by it, is 
no less than the Spirit of Ged, for ‘by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body of Christ, and made to drink of one Spirit ;” 
] Cor. xii. 13. God grant you according to the riches of his glory 
to be strengthened with all might by the Spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; Eph. i. 15, 17. As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, who are born not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of 
the will of the flesh, but of God; John i. 12, 13. We are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works; Eph. it 
10. If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; 2Cor. v. 17. 
In creating us anew in Christ, the Spirit doth first work upon our 
hearts, by and with the gospel, to produce in us the grace of faith. 
If the gospel should come to us in word only and not in power 
and in the Holy Ghost, all would be vain, because we cannot re- 
ceive the things of God until the Spirit of God enable us to discern 
them; 1 Thess.i. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 6—ii. 14; John vi.44,45. When 
saving faith is wrought in us, the Spirit of Christ giveth us fast hold 
of Christ by it. He openeth the mouth to receive Christ.—He fill- 
eth it with him. Thus we are first passive and then active in this 
great work of union with Christ. We are first apprehended of 
him—he first entereth the soul, by his Spirit, to join himself to it, 
and so the soul receiveth Christ and the Spirit by their own power, 
as the sun first enlighteneth our eyes, and then we can see by its 
light. To the glory of the grace of God, let us remember that this 
union 1s fully accomplished by Christ’s giving the spirit of faith to 
us before we act faith in him,—those who are joined passively to 
Christ by the spirit of faith, will also join themselves actively by the 
act of faith—and until they act faith, they cannot know or enjoy 
their union with Christ, but by the spirit or grace of faith, the soul 
is inclined at once to receive Christ. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON OUR INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
EXERCISES AND HABITS. 


To no class of men is an intimate acquaintance with the different pow- 
ers and laws of the human mind, more important than to ministers of the 
Gospel. Their peculiar and great office, is to sway, to guide and control 
the minds of their fellow men. So far as they succeed in this, they are 
eflective laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, and may be supposed to under- 
stand, not only, the principles upon which the human mind acts, but the 
laws also by which it is governed. In like manner, it must be admitted, 
that where they fail, it is because in their case, the reverse of what we 
have just said is true: for although “the excelleney of the power is of God, 
and not of man,” vet there is a greater fitness in certain instrumentalities, 
than in others, and theref.re a greater certainty of success in their use, 

Notwithstanding what is thus said may be acknowledged as true, it is 
vet wonderful to what an exteut the study of mental philosophy is neglect- 
ed by the very class of men most irterested in its thorough comprehension. 
[t seems to be taken for granted that with little or no knowledge of the 
subject upon which they are chiefly to operate, they can succeed in effects 
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ing as much for the good of men and the honour of Jesus Christ, as though 
they were perfectly acquained with all the springs of action in the human 
mind. The idea is by far too common, that mental! philosophy is teo ab- 
struse, and too little connected with the living realities of the world to be 
of any service in the great work of the ministry. Hence the great mass 
of ministers are never at home when called to discuss theological questions 
involving points belonging to the philosophy of the mind. Hence, too, mis- 
takes on these subjects are matters of every day occurrence; many of 
which in their practical operation lead to the most disastrous results. The 
well known dogma that sinners can repent if they will, and make them- 
sclves new hearts, is a sufficient iilustration of this point. Without correct 
knowledge of their own mental constitution, they embrace and teach the 
absurdity that volition is a mere isolated, independent exercise of the mind ; 
—that mere volition will accomplish the new creation of the heart, and that 
as a necessary consequence, the whole of human depravity consists in the 
obstinacy and obliquity of the will. 

While ignorance, therefore, on this general subject cannot but lead to 
error, and ofien times to fatal mistake; a correct understanding of our 
mental constitution—of the separate as well as combined influence of our 
several mental powers, will put into the hards, so to speak, of every faith- 
ful minister of the gospel, a powerlul weapon which he may continually 
use for the glory of his Master, and the salvation of souls. 

Every man, in preaching the gospel, should be as thoroughly practical 
as possible, and he who can most frequently and appropriately appeal to 
the principles of our common nature, and make his doctrinal instruction 
bear directly upon them, is always most likely to be a successful preacher. 

There are some principles of our mental constitution which exert a wider, 
more continuous and abiding influence over our conduct and characters 
than others, In this class we are to place that power, which by the older 
writers on the subject, has been called “ association of ideas,” but by 
Brown, and others following him, ‘* suggestion.””’. This is a principle con- 
tinually active, and therefore its influence and practical bearings ought to 
be well considered. As its name imports, its office is to bring before the 
mind all] the relative ideas, on any given subject, however near or remote, 
By its aid, therefore, the mind’s discussive faculty, carries on its processes, 
and new and unknown truths are thus developed: in like manner we are 
enabled to recall long forgotten truths or events; and trusting to the faith- 
fulness and activity of this principle, we can disburden our minds of tedi- 
ous and intricate details, and by retaining only generic principles, be able 
at almost any time, to call up all the trains of thought associated with them. 

The sources of suggestion are numerous ; the most important of which 
are contiguity in time and place, resemblance, contrast, cause and effect, 
means and end, premises and conclusion. In addition to these, there are 
others incidental to almost every subject which the mind may contemplate. 
And although all these sources cannot be fully and distinctly traced, yet 
the influence of this principle upon our intellectual and moral habits may 
be clearly seen, and to this we particularly wish to direct attention at this 
time. 

The difference between the intellectual habits of men is very great ; and 
is traceable, no doubt, in great measure, to the activity or sluggishness of 
the suggesting principle. No person accustomed to reflection can have 
failed to notice the great diflerence between their intellectual exercises at 
different times. ‘Thus, for example, we find some minds capable of pursu- 
ing, at times the most intricate and abstruse trains of thought, and there- 
by evolving truths not only before unknown, but entirely beyond the reach 
of ordinary minds. At other times, the same mind will labor to reduce its 
thoughts to order, even on the most common-place subject. At some times 
all the related ideas on a given subject, will present themselves to the mind, 
not only in rapid, but perspicuous succession,—while at others it seems 
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almost impossible to produce any thing. From this fact, in the history of 
our mental operations we discover the reason of many things, which as 
they occur, astonish all who witness them. For instance; we account in 
this way, for the facility and rapidity with which some authors compose 
their works. And again for the ease and perspicuity with whieh public 
speakers :vill declaim even for hours, both to the edification and delight of 
an audience. Indeed the power of extempore speaking wherever prac 
tised, results from the activity of the suggesting principle: and the reason 
therefore, why some men are perfectly at ease, and always ready, as well 
as appropriate in their efforts of this kind, is found in the command which 
they have, by means of suggestion, over the related ideas, on the subject 
occupying their minds. 

To the influence, moreover, of this principle, we may trace the diffuse- 
ness or precision found in the style both of writers and speakers. He who 
follows, without selection, the thoughts suggested to his mind, must of ne- 
cessity be diffuse either as a writer or speaker. On the other hand, a 
precise style can be acquired only by controling the trains of thought, or 
by performing an eclectic process, by which all extraneous or not specially 
relevant matter will be rejected. 

To this source, also, we may remark, by the way, we may trace the vast 
difference in the conversational powers of different persons. Here, too, 
we may find the origin of wit, of repartee, of fancy and imagination. 
Upon this principle, also, is dependent, the power of memory. 

Again; to this cause we may trace the wandering, disconnected har« 
rangues we so often hear in the form of sermons. ‘The mind of the preacher 
follows, apparently, at random, the suggestions incited by his subject, and 
therefore oftentimes an unimportant word will turn him off from the train 
of thought he should pursue, and lead him frequently, to a returnless dis< 
tance from his starting point. Here also we may find the cause of that 
wandering of mind manilested in the hearing of sermons, and the conse- 
quent forgetfulness of almost all that is heard. The mind is pre-oecupied 
and follows its own thoughts ; or it is attending to some thought suggested 
by a word or a sentence from the preacher. Not unfrequently the sight of 
the eyes suggests a train of reflection, which entirely precludes every 
thing said from the pulpit. 

The disturbing influence of this principle is felt, moreover in almost all 
the acts of devotion we may perlorm. And in this way we account for 
that wandering of mind in prayer, of which the people of God so often 
complain. ‘They are not always able or careful to command the train of 
their thoughts, and therefore their minds are often harrassed by disturbing 
suggestions, While there is no doubt that irrelevant or evil thoughts, are 
as it were, thrown upon the mind by the wicked one, vet much of the dif- 
ficulty arises from the related ideas suggested by the thoughts er words 
we may be employing. 

This is the source again, of the difficulty felt by many in their efforts at 
self-examination. ‘They begin to reflect upon their own state, and call up, 
not only the present, but the past condition of the soul: but before they 
are aware of it, their minds are borne away, and dwelling upon some inci- 
dental subject, brought to view by the principle of suggestion. They 
grieve over this, and renew their efforts; but as often as they return, they 
find the same difficulty, and on this account they often feel disposed to 
abandon the exercise altogether. But this principle exerts a great influ- 
ence also, over our moral habits and feelings. While we do not suppose 
that it is the only basis af habit, we yet say, that its influence is great both 
in forming and perpetuating habits, whether for good or evil. 

A man is passing the house of God on Sabbath morning: he is away 
from home, and does not intend going to church that day ; but the people 
are assembling; the thoughts of his own place of worship at home; the 
example of all his friends; the solemn realities of religion are all suggested 
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dd4 The Influence of Suggestion on our Intellectual [Jaly, 


to his mind by the open sanetuary, and the gathering attendants: his bab- 
its of church-going revive, he turns in and hears truths which tend to his 
everlasting good. 

Another man is passing a tavern or gin palace; he has been endeavour- 
ing to reform an evil habit under which he laboured ; but the sight of the 
place, and it may be of the destroying poison temptingly arrayed 3 the 
seasons of merriment once enjoyed in that ora similar place; old and 
nearly forgotten friendships suggest themselves tu his mind; his appetites 
revive ; he is unable to resist; he goes in, drinks, and his evil habits return 
with increased and irresistible strength. In both these cases habits were 
acted upon only by suggestion. Withone the good is confirmed, with the 
other the evil. 

Here is a man who has been accustomed to treat every thing sacred with 
contempt; to ridicule, by the recital of obscene or silly anecdotes, every 
thing connected with the services of religion. He becomes awakened 
from his sleep in sin, and is now earnestly seeking the favour of God: but 
whenever he takes up the Bible, or enters the sanctuary, or sees the min- 
ister of religion, the ridicule and contempt with which he has treated them 
will suggest themselves, and operate as a barrier in his way, or else fill his 
mind with distress, and lead him often times to feel that his case is hope- 
less. And no doubt suggestions of this kind are often used by the great 
adversary of souls, to arrest in time, serious attention to divine things, 
or to harrass the mind when its purpose on the subject of its eternal inter- 
ests, cannot be shaken. 

Sugyestion, therefore, exerts a powerful influence in confirming not only 
habits of good, but those also of intemperance, profanity, licentiousness, 
and general disregard to all the duties of religion. It is by this means, 
moreover, that a man’s Own passions attain the mastery over him, and he 
becomes a slave while boasting of freedom. And the suggestions arising 
from the mind’s own thoughts, will be fearful instruments for its punish- 
ment and misery in the world to come. A sense of guilt will suggest 
desert of punishment; a sense of misery will associate not only its causes, 
but its duration ; the thought of its duration, will create by suggestion, the 
emotion of hopelessness and despair. ‘Thus the mind’s own thoughts will 
be the aliment of its misery and wretchedness. 

In closing our remarks on this subject, two or three questions arise. 1. 
How far is this principle of suggestion under the control of the will? 2. 
To what important or profitable use can it be turned in the preaching of 
the gospel, and other means for the conversion of men? 1. How far is 
this prineiple under the control of the will? The necessity of discussing 
such a question, arises from the fact that if it be not in some sense under the 
control of the will, it places us above accountability, and destroys so far 
as that can be done, our moral agency. ‘There are many disposed to deny 
accountability even for the final judgments of our minds on any subject, 
asserting that such judgment is not voluntary, and therefore no ground 
either of punishment or reward. 

Both difficulties may be solved by the same process. We admit that 
neither the suggestions, nor the ultimate judgments of our minds are wm- 
mediately subject to the will, but at the same time we say they are medi- 
alely so,and therefore for them we are responsible. It is not in the power 
ef simple volition, to bid any desired suggestion either into or out of the 
mind, vet it may be done mediately. Such is the pathological law of our 
minds, that all objects produce their counterpart ideas, and these are link- 
ed together by suggestion. While, therefore, we cannot control the 
suggestion, we may choose what object shall be placed before our minds, 
and thus cherish or exclude any suggestion we may desire. A large sum 
ef gold may lie in our sight, and the suggestion may arise, of its many 
valuable purposes, and therefore the importance of our gaining possession 
of it, even in an unlawful manner. Now if we keep this object before the 
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mind, and cherish its suggestions, are we not responsible both for them 
and all actions to which they may prompt? Are we notable, by volition, 
to remove the object with all its associated ideas and suggestions from our 
sight and from the occupancy of our minds? Aad if so, are not our sug- 
gestions mediately under the control of our will. If the suggestion to 
drink or indulge any other sensual appetite arise only when some object by 
_ which it may be gratified is physically or mentally present, may we not 

refuse to dwell upon such object in mind, or to visit it, and have it phys- 
icaliy before us? And may we not in this way prevent the suggestions to 
which it may give rise, and the actions resulting from them? No man, 
therefore, can flatter himself that because this mental exercise may not be 
directly and immediately under the influence of the will, therefore he is 
freed from moral accountability. It is mediately so, and he is as respon- 
sible for it, as if it were immediate. 

2. To what important or profitable use can it be turned in the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and other means for the conversion of men? 

In the first place, ministers themselves should guard against its influence 
on their minds, in the composition and delivery of their sermons. We 
have seen that this principle gives rise to two evils, specially in reference 
to the ministrations of the sanctuary—wandering and discornected har- 
rangues under the name of sermons; and wandering, inattenuon to what 
is preached. Now if ministers would avoid the first evil by closely study- 
ing unity of plan and appropriateness of language, with close consecu- 
tiveness of thought and illustration, they would do very much to prevent 
the second as found to exist amongst thcir hearers. Any mind at all dis- 
posed to listen to the truth, will be able to fix its attention far more intensely 
upon that which is strietly pertinent and consecutive,than upon disconnected 
and irrelevant thoughts and words, however good in themselves. ‘The 
minister, therefore, who neglects such an attention to his discourse, need 
not wonder to find his congregation inattentive, and his people unprofited. 
And so far as this inattention and wandering of mind in the hearing of 
sermons, results from the incoherent declamation of the preacher, he must 
sustain the moral responsibility of rendering the gospel inefficient, and 
is, therefore, chargeable to a fearful extent with the destruction of his 
hearers ! 

Again; ministers should be particularly careful in the selection both of 
their subjects, and the particular texts upon which they dwell. Often 
times the very announcement of a text, or the deduction of a main prop- 
osition from it, will have a most injurious effect upon the hearers. Very 
frequently the mind becomes prejudiced, or is filled with a sense of the 
ridiculous, or is excited to such trains of thought, by the announcement, so 
as that all good from the subsequent discourse is utterly precluded. He, 
therefore, who would study efficiency in his ministrations at the altar, will 
avoid the appearance of being singular or excentric, in the selection of his 
subjects, and in his whole manner of delivery. 

in the second place, the hearers of the word, must be on their guard 
against the disturbing influence of this principle. They must watch over 
the operations of their own minds, and by close and prayerful attention 
shut out or suppress every wandering of thought during their attendance 
upon devotional exercises, whether in the closet, the family, or the sanctu- 
ary. ‘The divine injunction is ‘‘take heed how ye hear,” and agaia, “‘keep 
thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear 
than to give the sacrifice of fools.” Whatever of good we gain in this 
world we gain by labor, hence it is a part of our moral training, that we 
have to watch and guard our mental operations, lest by some secret and 
unexpected development we should be prevented in the reception and pres- 
ervation of truth. To hear the gospel or discharge profitably any devo- 
tional exercise, the mind must be prepared, by suitable meditation and 
prayer; and if we neglect to command our thoughts, and the objects oecu- 
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pyingour minds, in this way, then we are morally responsible for all the 
wandering of mind and disturbing suggestions under which we may labor. 

In the third place, not only ministers, but private Christians may use 
this principle as a means of doing good to all with whom they associate. 
It frequently happens that no direct effort to benefit those around us, can 
be made, at least with reasunable hope of success. But by acting on the 
suggesting principle, an influence may be exerted, which, though not im- 
mediately seen, may in the end, produce the most important and delightlul 
results. Sometimes a single word, by reason of the associations connected 
with it, may be more powerful and efficient than a long argument or a 
laboured discourse. Sometimes, too, silence may be more eloquent and 
impressive than any thing else. Frequently a look or a gesture will carry 
more weiglit, and convey a stronger reproof or encouragement, than the 
most studied effort. Often the simple presence of a minister or a consist- 
ent Christian will exert a great influence, either in restraining vice, or ex- 
citing to good. And on the contrary, the prompt withdrawal of such, 
from particular places, or from particular conversation or engagements of 
a company, may make the most beneficial and lasting impressions. 

Sometimes by taking a Bible, or laying religious traets upon the table, in 
presence of company, without saying a word, great good may be indirectly 
effected. 

In all these ways, therefore, and others which might be mentioned, both 
ministers and Christians may use the suggesting principle of our minds to 
produce effects upon their fellow-men, which with the divine blessing may 
tend to their conversion. And if, as stewards, we are responsible for all 
the influence we may exert, then surely it becomes us to watch for oppor - 
tunities of doing good, aud to improve every means within our power, 


D.N. 





PRETERMITTED NOTE.—THE PRIVATE SECRETARY OF *‘ THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE.’’ 


WE considered the testimony of James L. Maguire, on the late 
prosecution for libel, to be of such a character, that when he was 
cross-examined, we requested a friend, who was a spectator merely, 
to take down, with verbal accuracy, what he said. When we came 
to Maguire’s testimowy, in re-publishing the case, we found the re- 

ort of it in the Clipper, full enough to give a pretty fair idea of the 
facts and preferred using that report, rather than the one specially 
obtained. We find, however, that one important fact, stated by 
Maguire, and embodied in the report of the Sun, is omitted in our 
published statement of his testimony; viz.: that Priest Butler had 
removed to Ohio, after November 1, 1839. By this omission, the 
key of a note of some importance, was slipped aside, and the note 
itself omitted, We supply, here, the facts which should have 
entered into it. 

In our Magazine for June, pp. 263—7, is the cross examination 
of Maguire. On the first mentioned page, the name of Priest 
Butler occurs six or seven times; and in the course of his testimo- 
ny, Maguire stated, that the mass altar at the alms house, was made 
before the Ist of November, 1839; that it was made without any 
order from the trustees of the poor, ‘but at the request of Rev'd 
Mr. Butler,” and at the expense of the city and county of Balti- 
more—afier a plan furnished by Mr. Butler, at whose request 
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also, a room was provided to set it up in, for the saying of mass ; 
but in fact no mass was ever said on the altar—/for Mr. Butler emi- 
grated to Ohio. This last fact, is already explained above. 

By turning to ‘‘ The Metropolitan Catholic Aimanac,” &c., for 
1840, published by Fielding Lucas, Jr., No. 138 Market street, 
Baltimore, we find the following facts, viz.: 

On page 49, under the head ‘‘Churches and Clergy, Maryland ;” 
the following entry ; ‘‘ Baltimore.—Cathedral and St. Peter’s— Most 
Rev. Samuel Eccleston, D.D. Rev. Peter Schreiber, Rev. Charles I. 
White, Rev. Tuomas R. Butter.” It seems, then, that when this 
almanac for 1840, was put to press, the gentleman who was special 
agent in setting up a mass house in the alms house was one of 
“the Archbishop of Baltimore’s’” assistant priests at the Cathedral. 

On page 54, bottom of the page, at the close of an article on 
‘St. Charles’ College,” is the following entry: ‘‘ Reference may 
be had to Rev. Tuomas R. Burter, Privare Secretary of the 
Most Rev. Archbishop, North Charles street, Baltimore ;” that is, 
we presume, at the archiepiscopal residence, which is thus situated. 
Here, then, they locate this agent for setting up the papal supersti 
tion, at the public expense, in a public institution, by a private 
arrangement with the papal keeper lately put over it; not only in 
the house, but in the most intimate, private and confidential rela- 
tion with the head of the papal church in the United States; at 
and before the time of the audacious act. 

On page 162, are the following entries, amongst a few others 
like them; a sort of errata, rendered necessary as explained by 
the first paragraph quoted ; viz.: 

‘ The following changes have taken place since the almanac was 
pul to press: 

‘ Rev. Henry Coskery is one of the pastors of the Cathedral of 
Baltimore, in place of Rev. Tuomas R. Bur.er, resigned. 

“Rev. Tuomas R. BuTLER Has ASSOCIATED HIMSELF WITH THE 
CLERGY OF OunI0.” 

So then, Maguire had the run of the business pretty well; and 
knew correctly, the whereabouts, of Mr. Butler, as well as the fact 
of his departure. 

Thus far these facts seem to leave a pretty strong suspicion, that 
the mass movement on the alms house, originated at head quarters ; 
and that Maguire with all his boasted irreligion and ignorance of 
the priesthood, was not quite so dull or indifferent as he apparent- 
ly wished the public to suppose. 

But these facts hinge into another set ; and the whole united pre- 
sent another aspect. 

In our Magazine for October, 1839, amongst the list of ‘‘NoTICEs, 
&c.,”’ besides the famous libel, was another headed ‘ State of Ma- 
ryland Mass Houses,” (see p. 525, of vol. V.,) in which it was 
stated, that ‘‘a@ mass house had been erected at the public expence, in 
the Baltimore City and County Alms House.’’ This Maguire admits 
was litterally true, according to our notion of a mass house; and, 
as shown above, far more was true; viz., the certain agency of 
Priest Butler, the probable knowledge of the archbishop, and the 
unauthorised proceedings of Maguire. 
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The facts that followed our publication in October, such as the 
giving up the mass project, the change of residence by Stazer, the 
action of ‘Mr. Wm. Gwynn,” on the county grand jury of De- 
cember, the card of that grand jury, the private action of Maguire, 
the indictment, trial, &c. &c., are fully explained, in the notes to 
the trial. We now explain another important fact; viz.; the sud- 
den removal of the confidential secretary of the archbishop, out of the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Maryland, just at the moment when his 
proceedings at the alms house, were to be publicly overhauled! !! 

This latter chain of facts, seems to raise as strong a suspicion of 
the motive of Priest Butler’s sudden departure from the common- 
wealth; as the former chain does, of the real character of his pro- 
ceedings at the alms house. 

Whatever may be cunjectural relations of the papal authorities of 
Baltimore, to this whole subject; the day may not be far distant 


when facts which we do not now feel free to publish, may possibly 
render all conjecture needless. 





CONTROVERTED NOTE.—NEILSON POE, ESQ. 


Ba.timoreE, June 11, 1840. 
Rev. Sir: 

My attention has been called to a statement on the 196th page 
of the May and June numbers of the Baltimore Literary and Re- 
ligious Magazine, which is so erroneous that I feel constrained to 
ask you to correct it. In speaking of the report of the Grand Jury 
of Baltimore County, in reference to Mr. Maguire’s conduct as the 
keeper of the Alms House, you use these words. 


‘Tt was a curious fact and worth remembering, that one of the 
** Grand Jury (Mr. Woodward) called at the Chronicle office, before 
‘‘ the death of that amiable (admirable, is the word in the text) Pro- 
‘* testant Journal, and told the Editor that his (Mr. W’s) name 
‘‘ was improperly attached to the card of the Grand Jury. But 
‘‘ though requested, the Chronicle never stated that fact.” 


This statement, Sir, is wholly untrue. My own recollection 
authorises me to say that it is so, and Mr. Woodward, whom I saw 
to-day, assures me that he never called upon me for any such pur- 
pose. There are other statements in the same number of your 
magazine, in which I am implicated, which are quite as susceptable 
of very successful contradiction. But my present object is to in- 
vite you to examine whether your credulity has not been abused in 
this instance, and to ask that you will do justice to 


Your ob’t Serv’t, 


Nettson Poe. 
Rev'd Dr. Breckinridge, present. 





We do not see how to comply with the apparent wishes of Mr. 
Poe, better than by publishing the foregoing letter. 
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The facts of the case as they regard us, are very simple.—Sev- 
eral persons informed us, about the period of our trial for libel, that 
Mr. Woodward had made statements which it was important for 
us to know; and that he was entirely willing to have an interview 
with us. Being very much engaged, we did not call for several 
days; and at length Mr. Woodward, if we remember correctly, 
spoke to us, as we passed his door, and inviting us in, held the 
conversation, which we must insist, we have truly and substantially 
repeated, in the note complained of by Mr. Poe. We shall not 
of course insist on being verbally accurate in such a matter; but 
we do insist that Mr. Woodward said to us, in substance, that he 
fully believed all we had said in the libel—that he so expressed 
himself on the grand jury—that he refused to go out as one of a 
committee to the alms house, to eat, drink, and sign papers—that 
he was surprised to find his name published to the card of the grand 
jury—that if he signed it at all, as he supposed he must have done, 
he did it through mistake, thinking it was the report on one of the 
other public institutions (penitentiary or jail perhaps), that he call- 
ed at the Chronicle office and explained the facts, to a person sup- 
posed by him to be the editor of the paper, and requested a public 
correction, which was never made.—This is the substance, more 
full than our note, of what Mr W. said to us, and, we believe, to 
others; and with all our ‘‘ credulity”—we are not able to persuade 
ourselves, that he will say any thing different from it now, nor that 
he ever said it ‘‘is wholly untrue.”—But, whether it be true or not, 
is a matter of which we can know nothing; we only know, that 
Mr. W. told us what we have said ;—and we saw no reason to 
doubt his word. Indeed Mr. Poe himself limits Mr. Woodward’s 
supposed denial, to an exceedingly narrow and purely personal 
point; ‘‘assures me that he never called upon me, for any such 
purpose.’ Our declaration was, ‘‘ the Chronicle, never stated that 
fact.’’—It is possible Mr. W. did not know Mr. P. by eye-sight ; 
which easily explains the whole case, except as to the conduct of 
a newspaper which was chiefly, if not alone, implicated by our first 
statement: the simple reading of which ought to have satisfied Mr. 
Poe, (whose name is not even mentioned, nor do we know, that he 
was the only editor of the Chronicle at the time alluded to, or at 
any time)—that the general conduct of the Chronicle in regard to 
the Protestant cause, and to us as Protestants, was the particular 
subject of our remark. 

Mr. Poe may choose to consider his personal character involved 
in the public character of a press with which he was connected in 
various ways. We shall not discuss the point. But if there is 
any thing certain in regard to that paper, we presume it is, that its 
whole spirit and conduct, in regard to every question distinctly 
protestant, was seriously offensive to the great mass of its own 
supporters, who were protestants, in any just sense of that term. 
Indeed we feel persuaded, that this fact entered largely into the 
gradual decline, and final failure of that press. And we venture 
to suggest to Mr. P., that if supposed injuries done to the Chron- 
icle, authorise him to demand justice, in his personal right; avery 
simple and well received principle of his present profession, which 
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requires of him who asks, that himself also should do justice ; 
would lay him under some very serious difficulties with the Pro- 
testant public, if not with the writer of these lines. We incline 
to think, that on a fair statement of the account, the Chronicle 
owes to Protestantism and to Protestants, and to us in particular, 
far more ‘‘justice,’’ than it has the least titie to demand. 

Mr. P’s note, speaks of ‘‘other statements,’’ which are ‘‘suscept- 
ible of very successful contradiction.’’ This is very probable; for 
there are very many statements, in the double number referred to ; 
many made by others; a considerable number by us. We aim to 
be fair, honest and just, as well as clear, decisive and fearless. 
Where we err, as no doubt we often do, we regret it, and are heart- 
ily willing to correct it, and make all amends in our power. It 
gives us great pleasure to give pleasure; none whatever, to give 
pain ; and great pain to give pain unjustly. We abide by our state- 
ments, however, till their error is pointed out. 

But we, also, might ask other ‘‘justice,” from Mr. Poe. Since 
the issuing of our double number for May and June, we have 
been repeatedly assured, by those entitled to know, that Mr. Poe 
is the ‘‘member of the Baltimore Bar,’’ who superintended the 
pamphlet published by the papal agent and bookseller, Reilly. 
Is this the fact? If it is, there is a good deal of unsettled 
‘justice,’ between Mr. P. and ourselves; and very many “ state- 
ments,’ which it seems to us we might ask him ‘to correct.” 
But at present, let us imitate his moderation in confining our- 
selves to a single point; and avail ourselves of his language, in 
inviting him to examine whether his credulity has not been abused, 
in allowing himself to state, that the court, in deciding to admit 
certain testimony on our trial, had established ‘‘ new doctrine’’ ‘‘in 
Maryland ;” and that he had the authority of ‘ the legal profession” 
‘in Maryland,” for saying so? The inuendo as to us, is very clear 
and very important, viz.: the court had to make new law in order to 
screen us. Now what we ask, is, the authority on which Mr. Poe 
asserted, within eight days after the decision was rendered, that 
‘‘ the legal profession’’ ‘‘in Maryland,” considered ‘‘ new doctrine,”’ 
set up by that decision? The point is naked, simple, obvious. 
By what authority did Mr. Poe, (supposing him to be responsible 
for the statement)—by what authority did he make it? 
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THE DAY OF LIBERTY :—4tTH oF JULY, 1642: 1776: 1840. 


THE commencement of an executive government, by the Long 
Parliament, and therefore strictly speaking, the beginning of 
the glorious commonwealth of England, was on the 4th day of Ju- 
ly 1642. On that day the pariiament appointed a committee of fif- 
teen persons, of whom five were of the lords, with the Earl of 
Northumberland at their head, and ten from the commons, with the 
immortal Hampden at their head; ‘‘ to take into consideration 
whatever might concern the safety of the kingdom, the defence of 
the parliament, the preservation of the peace of the kingdom, and 
the opposing of any force which might be raised against the parlia- 
ment.” On the 29th of January, 1649, seven years afterwards, the 
warrant for the execution of Charles Stuart, the first of his name, 
and king of England, France, and Ireland, was signed by fifty-nine 
commissioners under the presidency of the illustrious Bradshaw ; 
and the next day at one o’clock he died by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, upon a scaffold, erected in the open street, in front of his 
own palace of White Hall. 

The history of the English commonwealth constitutes one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the annals of mankind. Beyond all 
question the Long Parliament is the commencement of the era of 
all true liberty, public and personal: so much so, that before it, 
nothing existed like general or regulated freedom. To Pym, 
Coke, Selden, and above all, to Hampden, immortal, and but by 
Washington, unparalleled Hampden: and to their successors, 
Fairfax, Bradshaw, Vane, St. John, Cromwell, lreton, and their 
enlightened and heroic fellow workmen,—England, the world, but 
above all liberty is indebted, for the great and glorious landmarks, 
and victories of the rebellion and the commonwealth; the brightest 
era of English history. 

Never but once besides, in all ‘the tide of time’ were such men 
in such proportion, lavished uponan oppressed and suffering world. 
Men, the best of whom, their worst enemies have been obliged to 
set forth as peerless in virtue and praises; for saith Clarenden him- 
self, of John Hampden, he was a man that durst, always, at all risks, 
support the liberty and property of the kingdom, a man above all 
others, possessed of the most absolute spirit of popularity and the 
most absolute faculties to govern—a man, to whom all came to 
Jearn, and of whom it could not be discovered that he learned from 
any one! And even the worst or the least worthy of these renown- 
ed patriots, those whom the wor!d knows the least, or has been 
taught to hate the most; even these, shine forth at the end of two 
hundred vears, adorned, yea, embalmed in the very choicest es- 
sence and spirit of English literature. John Bradshaw, says Mil- 
ton, is a name which will be repeated with applause wherever liber- 
ty is cherished or is known; though menaced by the daggers of so 
many assassins, he presided in the trial of the king with such pro- 
priety, without a parallel,—he conducted himself with so much 
consistency and gravity, with so much presence of mind, and dignity 


of demeanor,—he inspired so much awe and respect, that he seems 
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fo have been purposely designed by Providence for that part which 
he so nobly acted on the theatre of the world: and his glory is as 
much exalted above that of all other tyrannicides, as it is both more 
humane, more just and more strikingly grand, judicially to condemn 
a tyrant, than to put him to death without a trial; and so did he 
sustain his great character that you would suppose that, not then 
only, but in every future period of his life, he was sitting in judg- 
ment upona king ! 

These were the men of 1642. It is enough to say of those of 
1776 that they were worthy of their ancestors. ‘The spirit of lib- 
erty, which might not live in England, had found a new and bound- 
less world, free as its own nature, in which it might expatiate. A 
century and a half found the children here at its close what their 
sires had been, in their father land, at its commencement. 

On the 4th day of July 1776, a second nation was born to free- 
dom. On that illustrious day, fifty-five representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of America, published and declared the freedom and in- 
dependence of their country. After a war of seven years, equal in 
duration to that of the English patriots, George Guelph, the third 
of his name—king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by solemn treaty confirmed by the Continental Congress 
on the 14th day of January 1783, recognised the dismemberment 
of his empire, and the erection of the new world into the skeleton 
of a gigantic republic. 

The men, the principles, the aims, the trials, the victortes, and 
the final success of 1776, were in many respects above and beyond 
those of 1612. Franklin, in the greatness of mere common sense 
and mental honesty—Jefferson, in the clearness of his views of 
liberty, public and personal, and the depth of his love of it—Mad- 
ison, in his rich, pure, varied, exhaustless political wisdom—the 
elder Adams in his intrepid patriotism and fervid civic courage— 
Henry, in his unparalleled sagacity, his overwhelming oratory, and 
his antique grandeur of spiri— Washington, the very type and epi- 
tome of his heroic age and majestic country: these, and such as 
these, their friends and colleagues, the Second Rese Ls, greater than 
the first ; Rebels, who having conquered kings, forgave them; who 
having established freedom, sat down in mutual trust and common 
peace beneath its hallowed shade. 

And yet the principles, the aims, the mighty struggles—the very 
blood, yea, and the very names of 1642, and 1776, are signally the 
same. ‘he Warrant against Charles Stuart, and the Declaration 
against George Guelph, are parts of one grand progressive act: per- 
formed both, by the same race, written with the same spirit, avouch- 
ing the same hereditary blood, and signed with similar, yea in part, 
most wonderful! with the same names! 

What, now, shall we say of the men of 1840? Reflect deeply: 
look carefully, and yet widely around; hear the worst; extenuate 
nothing; and then decide. What of the menof 1840? We will 
tell you what; we tell it firmly, proudly. We are the great inherit- 
ors of human freedom: we intend to transmit the sacred treasure, 
to our children’s children, untarnished by a single blot—undimin- 
ished by a single particle! We love our fathers’ memory; we 
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cherish the deeds of our great ancestors; we know the day of our 
visitation ; we thank our God for his boundless goodness to us; 
and by his grace, we mean to be faithful in our lot, just to the glo- 
rious past, true to the still more glorious future ! 

This is the deep, indwelling, unalterable purpose of fifteen mil- 
lions of souls. ‘T'wenty-six republics into which they are scattered 
—are but so many dispersed centres to preserve and perpetuate 
this high sentiment. The great nation which these unitedly form, 
has for its mission, the public illustration, in the presence and for 
the benefit of universal man, of the excellence, the strength, the 
blessedness of freedom. And even now, one continent is redeem- 
ed—to suffering, struggling humanity ;—redeemed from the com- 
mon lot of down-trodden man, and set forth in impregnable strength 
and ravishing beauty, the first fruits of a world rousing itself up 
from a stupor of sixty centuries. 

Day of liberty; birth day of free nations; illustrious jubilee! 
May the blessings of the God of mercy crown thy returning anni- 
versaries, till time shallend. May his good providence attend thy 
progress across the track of ages, and guard thy advancing way 
throughout all the habitations of man. May rough places be made 
smooth before thee, and crooked places straight in thy path, ull 
thou hast poured thy costly treasures, with the profusion of house- 
hold mercies, into the lap of every human creature; till no eye that 
beholds thy heavenly light shall swim in tears, and no aspiration go 
up to God, that does not spring from tlie bosom of the free. Then 
will every heart love thee, like the heart from which these warm 
desires issue: and every spirit honor thee like his. 








{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 


NEW YORK REVIEW AGAIN. 


New York, June 15, 1840. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I perceive that your magazine for March last con- 
tains a letter addressed to me last autumn, in reply to one from me de- 
clining an article offered for the New York Review by the author of that 
letter. 

Although IT cannot think the author justifiable in thrusting my name be- 
fore the public in a matter so entirely private; yet, at the same time, if 
he had published my letter entire along with his answer, and given his 
own naine to the public as well as mine, I should have suflered the affair 
to pass without a word of comment or reply. 

Not having retained a copy of my letter, | have procured one from the 
person to whom | wrote it; and I now send it to you for publication, sim- 
ply inserting a word or two which I perceive to have been inadvertently 
left out in the haste with which the original was written: these words I 
have enclosed in brackets. 

The two letters will now be before your readers; and in this connection 
I claim the simple privilege of saying that it seems to me my letter is per- 
fectly courteous and gentlemanly in its matter and tone, and contains no-~ 
thing at which a gentleman could reasonably take offence ; and therefore, 
that the author of the answer to it is unjustifiable both for writing and 
publishing such a letter as that addressed to me in your journal. I am 
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aware of my responsibility in expressing this opinion :—if Iam wrong in 
my opinion, | must justly suffer in the estimation of your readers tor ex- 
pressing it;—if Lam right, the author of the letter to me must deservedly 
suffer; and either way it seems to me that I am entitled to submit the 1s- 
sue to their judgment. Respectiully yours, 

C, 8. Henny. 





New York, Nov. 15, 1839. 

Dear Sr1r,—But for the sudden death of a near friend calling me away 
from town for more than a week, [ should have written you earlier in rela- 
tion to the article you were so kind as to send for the New York Review. 

Ihave at length been able to read it, and I find that, taking into ac- 
count its great length, and the relation of the subject to the topies treated 
in other articles which were on hand and had been accepted for the next 
number, before yours came,—it would, on the first ground, be difficult, or 
rather impossible, to find room for the whole of your matter; and, on the 
other, would clash somewhat with the variety of the number, 

If this were all, I would bee to retain the article for the next number ; 
but [ have to add that there are some alterations which I should wish to 
have made—some of which you would probably regard as immaterial, but 
others, I presume, as not permissible. I agree with you in the general 
scope of your article,—your vindication of logic within its legitimate pro- 
vince, not as a method of investigation, but [as} a criterion of reasoning 3 
and in your exposition of the syllogism, etc., though perhaps somewhat 
too extended and elementary. 

But there are several instances in which principles are asserted, or other 
positions incidentally laid down, in which my opinion is precisely the re- 
verse of yours: e. g. “causation is nothing more than the constant con- 
junction of two events,” etc. 

The view I have been accustomed to regard as true, is that no “ con- 
junction” (succession) of events, however immediate or constant, is ade- 
quate to the idea of causation; that succession or conjunction can by no 
epithets be made to mean any thing at bottom but succession; and that 
causation is a simple rational conception quite ditferent from succession :— 
that, by the constitution of the mind, one single instance of a change (phe- 
nomenon beginning to exist) viven in experience, suggests to the reason 
the judgment, which subsequently and by reflection is framed into the ab- 
stract and universal formula or [expression of the] law of thought, that 
“every phenomenon beginning tu exist supposes a cause ;’—and that the 
observation and experimentofa “ constant conjunction’ of two phenomena 
has its sole use in leading us to determine (and whieh is the difficult thing 
to be absolutely sure about) THE particular cause where we were a priori 
(or by occasion of a single instance) persuaded that there must be a cause. 

But pardon me: [| intended only in a line to signatize a point in which 
I cannot agree with you. ‘There are several others [to] which I should 
take exception. But I will not oceupy your time. | will only say that, 
while I am impressed with the greatest respect for the writer’s mind in 
reading the article, and while with very much of it—in scope and state- 
ments—I agree, yet there are some very material points in which [ could 
not bring myself to suffer the Review to express the views of the article. 

It is quite likely that, if we were in conference, the matter could be made 
satisfactory to us both; but that, I suppose, is out of the question, | will 
threfore retain the MS until your direction about it is received. 


With cordial respect, I remain, 
Dear sir, yours very truly, 


C. 5S. Henry. 
Samuet Tyrer, mre: 


Frederick cipy, Ma. 
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From Marcu 24, to Jung 21.— 


New suBsCRIBERs in Baltimore since our last notice, to begin with January 
1840, when not otherwise stated : Mrs. Edgington, Lexington st., Mrs. Sauerhoff, 
FE, Pratt st., Mr. Dansee, Lexington st., Capt. Hollins, Mulberry st., Daniel Slee- 
ger, Exeter st., George Taylor, corner of Stiles and President sts., James Nea- 
vit, W. Lombard st., A. F. Henderson, 8. High st., James Skinner, Hanover st., 
Jonathan Tyson, Pratt st. wharf, Mr. Norris of (N. & B.), Baltimore st., Wil- 
liam Reynolds, N. Liberty st., Edward Mitchell, Dugan’s wharf, D. & J. V. 
Stuart, Hanover st., Wm. L. Gill, E. Baltimore st., John Morris, Falls Avenue, 
David Ardin, 83 Harrison st., R. M. R. Smith, E. Baltimore st., P. Hall, Miss E. 
R. Torrence, E. Baltimerest., J. Morton, 100 Dugan’s wharf, I. Campbell, corner 
Fleet and Washington sts. Fell’s Point, 

Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, N. J. $2 50 for 1840.—P. M. Danville, Va. 
See our private letter of April 1, in which we advised that we had credited Dr. 
William L. Graham, and Mr. John McAlister, for 1840, and sent the back 
numbers to each from January : we take the risk of the mail, and have never be- 
fore the robbery of it near Petersburg, Va. lost by it. Dr. G’s private letter 
never came to hand.—P. M. Moscow, N. Y. directing the magazine to be sent 
from January last, to Nelson M. Holbrook of that place; and to Donald Frazer, 
jun. of Fowlerville, Wm. D. McNair of Sparta, and Judah Paddock of Phelps, 
from Ist of March ; which is done,—with thanks to our dear brother J. H. R. of 
Moscow.—Kev. Joseph Brown, Spring Creek P. O. Greenbrier Co. Va. name 
added, and numbers from Jan. last sent: we have also sent by mail the volume for 
1839, in sheets, all by direction of our friend D. R. P.—P. M. Brownsburg, Va. $5 
for Thos. H. Walker, and Capt. Alexander Walker, for 1840.—Rey. D. R. en- 
closing $5, for Rev. Dr. Wm. McPheters and Mr. James M. ‘Towles, both of 
Raleigh, N. C. for 1840 ;—new subscribers, and the numbers since January sent 
to each.—Mr. John Bell, Winchester, Va. name added from January, 1840.—Dr. 
Edmond Streadick, Hillsborough, N. C. name added from April, 1840, and $1 
87 1-2 for balance of the year paid.—W=m. Lone, near ‘Towsontown, Baltimore 
eounty, name added from January, 1840, back numbers got, and $2 50 paid.-— 
Dr. Archibald Rankin, Newville, Pa, and John Kerr, Esq. Huntingdon county, Pa. 
each $2 50, for 1840, and back numbers sent by order of N. Woods of West 
Hil!l.—Rev. J. R. Sharon, $10, for himself and for Dr. W. Simonton, Robert 
R. Elder and B. Snodgrass, all of Hummilstown, Pa., for 1840.—The names of 
James Martin, John Kyle, James Cathcart, and ‘‘ ‘The Society of Missionary In- 
quiry,’’ all of Columbia, S.C. added from January, 1840 ; back numbers sent to 
each : the other matters contained in the letter of our friend S W. of March 30, 
carefully attended to : see our private letter.—Gen. John Preston, of Washington 
county, Va. $10, in full to the end of 1840; and by his order the Magazine sent 
to Col. J. Preston, Helena, Arkansas, from January last. 

Rev. John Whiton, Enfield, Massachusetts, and Major R. M. Garvin, Tusea- 
loosa, Alabama, names added from January last, per order of J. H. Drearing of 
the latter place, and each credited with $2 50 for this year: we have sent by 
mail the volumes for 1835, 1836, and 1837, also No. 2 of Vol. iv. and No. 4 of 
Vol. v.; the three volumes, at half price, being $3 503 we have puid for the 
other journal, as requested, $2 ; and, having received $15 from Mr. Drearing, 
this leaves $4 50 to go to his credit ; which, with what he had before paid, set- 
tles his subscription for the current year, and leaves us $1 50 his debtor. —Jona- 
than Butler, Cumberland, Md., per order of A. G. Esq. of Baltimore, who paid 
David Owen $2 50 for 1840, and the back numbers since January sent —Rev. 
Joseph Harper, $2 50 for 1840, and direction changed to Shippensburg, Pa.— 
Bound volumes, 1835—9 inclusive, sent to Mr. W. 8. Martien of Philadelphia, 
for Rev. Jobn Dorrance, of Wilksbarre, Pa.—Rev. J. A. Lyon, Rogersville, 
Tenn. $5, which (if there is no mistake in our books) pays for 1839 and 1840 ; 
also received the pamphlet sent, tur which we are thankful, as well as for the let- 
ter accompanying it ; of both of which more hereafter.—P. M. Madison, N. C. 
$3 to be credited to Rev. Wm. N. Mebane of that place, and name added from 
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March, and name of James Aiken, Esq. of Leaksville, added from January last ; 
back numbers sent.— Major R. P. Butler, Port William, Ky. $5, paid Wm. L. B. 
Louisville, which pays for 1840 and 1841.—Rev. A. 'l. MeGill, Carlisle, Pa. 
naine added from January, 1840, and back numbers sent, by order of our friend 
J. P. who also encloses $5 for Rev. D. McKinley, which pays for 1839 and 1840 
(if there is no mistake) ; will show the letter of Mr. P. to Mr. C—Rev. S. H. 
McDonald, Cumberland, Md. $8 ; of which $2 50 for 1840, for Major John 
Mitchell of Old Town (who, we have the impression, paid this the other day to 
David Owen, for this year) ; $2 50 for 1840 for Rev. Moses Raymond, Spring- 
field, Va. ; and $3 to the credit of Mr. MeD. himself—Rev. James Shields, 
Mexico, Pa. ; the number for March, 1839, sent: he has paid in full to the end 
of this year.—By order of T. P. C. Esq. of St. Charles, Mo. (for whose kind- 
ness, as well as for the kind way in which it is exhibited, we are thankful), we 
send the magazine from January, 1840, to Robert A. Cummins, P. Laufesty, 
Rev. A. M. McKinney, B. R. Wardlow, and to N. B. Barron, from April 1; 
all of St. Charles: at same time received $5, to be credited to E. H. Jordan of 
same place. 

W me Adger, Charleston, S.C. $10 ; of which $5 pay for two copies for 1840, 
for himself ; $2 50 for one copy for Benjamin Douglass, of the same city ; and 
$2 50 for one copy for John Adger, Albion P. O. 8S. C.: new subscribers, and 
the back numbers sent as per order.—Joseph L. Sanford, city of New York, $5, 
for 1840 ; and for James Hunter, 157 Maiden lane, for one year, to begin with 
April, 1840.—John W. Stewart, Gerardstown, Berkley county, Va. name added 
from April, 1840.—C. Birnie, Carroll county, Md. $5 on account.—Name of Dr. 
William M. Gold, Brownsburg, Rockbridge county, Va. added from January, 
1840 ; and back numbers sent.—P. M. Boston, Mass. for George W. Bancroft, 
** reason, refused ;”’ this portentous sort of note is rather out of tune just now : 
we would be thankful if the post master would return the four numbers of this 
year (January—April) franked to us: those for a couple of years preceding this 
need not be returned.—We have received, by the hands of the post master of 
Plymouth, Illinois, $3, to be credited to Mr. Samuel Doyle ; also a letter, partly 
on the same subject, from Mr. Clark ; for both of which we are obliged.—Henry 
Rankin, city of New York, returned the April number refused ; N. B. that copy 
of the number for April travelled the rout between Baltimore and New York three 
times ; as we sent it back to Mr. J. H. a new subscriber.— Wm. Chapman, Bal- 
timore county, name added from January, 1840. 

We make no charge against our old friend, Gen. Leslie Combs, of Lexington, 
Ky. for any volumes of the magazine he may have received ; no more numbers 
will be sent to him ; all his opinions are entitled to much weight, but those on 
hiterary and religious topics to less, perhaps, than on some others : though even 
these are received by us with deference, and (remembering former days) with 
perfect kindness, even when not very graciously volunteered : he would perhaps 
be surprised if he knew how many scores of persons, equally competent to de- 
cide in the premises, differ, tofo ca@/o, from him : let what follows be a sample.— 
Dr. Wm. Dunbar, of Natchez, Miss. $45, of which $17 50 pays for 1840 and 
1841, for Mrs, M. Dunlop, John Hutchins and Alexander C. Henderson, Esqs. 
and for Rev. J. Purviance, for 1840, all of Natchez, new subscribers, to whom 
the numbers since January last have been sent ; the remaining $27 50 to pay 
for eleven years’ subscription for Dr. Dunbar himself, viz. 1835—45, both in- 
clusive ; let us add that this generous hearted gentleman never subscribed for the 
magazine, and had no account on our books, but it was sent to him by us, some 
years back, as a token of ancient friendship (as it was to a few others in various 
parts of the nation); and that the immediate occasion of the present truly charac- 
teristic action, and of a letter, which, like many others lately received, modestly 
forbids us to publish, was the late attempt of ‘‘ the State of Maryland’? to si- 
lence us by a prosecution for the benefit of papism : we pray the Lord to make 
us worthy of the confidence and affection of his dear people. 

Rev. John M. M. Caldwell, Charlotte P. O. Mecklenburg county, N. C. name 
added, and numbers sent from January last, by order of Rev. B. M.S. to the sug- 
gestions of whose kind note of April 13, a previous line of ours to the post mus- 
ter of Danville, Va. would have been a full and we doubt not altogether satisfac- 
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tory reply —Mr. McClanahan, Baltimore county, Md. $2 50 for 1840, and back 
numbers from January delivered.—P. M. of Winchester, Va. $5, for Nathaniel 
Bentz and James G. Baker, of that place, for 1840, and back numbers from Jan- 
uary sent to both.—D. McNaughtan and John Graham, Louisville, Ky. names 
added and back numbers sent from January, 1840 ; and $2 50 each received, 
from W. L. B. 

Robert H. McEwen, Esq. of Nashville, Tenn. $2 50 for 1840, and $2 50 
for Rev. Wm, A. Scott, whose name is added from January last, and the back 
numbers sent to Nashville: the change in Mr. 8.’s post office after June is noted: 
we also lay aside the bound volumes for 1835—9 (five volames) for him till sent 
for.—Post master of Wilsonville, Ky. for Rev. J. Hawthorn, $3, which pays his 
subscription to the end of this year ; we lay aside the first, second, and third vol- 
umes, unbound, for Mr. H. till called for, or till they can be sent as directed ; 
and have sent the back numbers written for as far as we have them.—Rey, Jas. 
K. Burch, Georgetown, Ky. name added from April, 1840.—Rev. 8S, J. P..A. of 
N.C. is informed, in answer to his letter of April 30, that the payment made by 
him is the same as if made to us, and that we have laid by a velume of 1835, in 
sheets, for him, when called or sent for. Vote: all our friends wanting back 
volumes must call or send for them, in all cases, except when they are to go by 
mail; wecan have them mailed for them, but we cannot undertake to deliver 
them at various places ; not even in our own city, simply because we have not 
time, and are not able to keep a clerk : this note is an answer to a dozen orders.— 
J. H. Dearing, Exgq. of ‘Tuscaloosa, Al. enclosing $10, to be credited to B. F. Haw- 
kins of said town, whose name is added to our list from January, 1835. We 
send the numbers for this year by mail; what shall we do with the preceding five 
vols.? we cannot send vols. 4 and 5 by mail, for we have none of them in sheets. 
—J.B. Bibb, Esq. Russelville, Ky. $19, of which $2 50 for Judge Brodnan, for 
1840, a new subscriber, and the back numbers sent ; the remainder to the credit 
of Mrs. Bibb.—H. Grider, Esq. of Bowling Green, Ky. $15, which pays four the 
magazine from the beginning to the end of 1840, enclosed in a very kind letter, 
for which he will accept our grateful thanks ; Mr. G. never subscribed for the 
work, and was never expected to pay for it. 

Dr. Paul Eve, Augusta, Georgia, name added from May, by order of Rev. J. S. 
of Savannah.—Rev. J. D. Matthews, Norfolk, Va. name added, and back num- 
bers from January delivered. —Samuel W. McClellan, Brandywine Manor P. O. 
Chester county, Pa. name added from Jan. back numbers sent, and $2 50 received 
for this year, through Gen. M. Stanley, of same place, who sends $2 50 to be 
credited to his own subscription.— We find that Major Mitchell’s subscription was 
paid twice, as was supposed (see above); and handed back $2 50 to Rev. S. 
McD. in Philadelphia. 

We haye no charge against Judge Hall, of Wilmington, Del. on our books, nor 
any way to determine how long his name has been on the mail-book: the $10 
now received on his behalf are credited to him.—W. F. McRee, Selma, Ala. 
name added from May, 1840.—Robert Morrison’s direction changed, at the sug- 
gestion of the post master of Cheraw, to Winsborough, 8. C.—Col. S. Win- 
free of Richmond, Va. by the hands of Rev. Mr. W. $13 ; of which $2 59 each 
for Rev. Mr. Leyburn, of Petersburg, and Rev. Mr. Butts, of Amelia; ard $8 to 
Wm. H. Pegram, of Sussex; the subscription of Mr. Pegram to be discontinued; 
if our books are correct, his account is $8 32, say three years and a third, Janu- 
ary, 1837—April, 1840, both inclusive, leaving a small balance against him.— 
Rev. Wm. 8. White, Charlottesville, Va. $5 on account.—Rev. Thomas Aitkin, 
Sparta, N. Y. $2 50 for one year (Nov. 1839—40); Nelson M. Holbrook, of 
Moscow, N. Y. $2 50 for 1840; both by the hands of Rev. J. H. R.—Mr. Hen- 
ry McKean, of Philadelphia, $5 on account, from Rev. A. M.—Mrs. Ann Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, $2 50, and Matthew Grier, of do. new subscriber, $2 50; 
per Rev. A. M. and back numbers sent to the latter.—James Martin, Columbia, 
S. C. $2 50 for 1840, per Rev. Mr. T. 

Rev. B. M. Smith, of Danville, Va. by the hands of Rev. Mr. M.has sent us $31, 
to be credited as follows: viz. $2 50 each to the following named ten persons— 
Rev. Thomas Lynch and Rev. E. B. Currie, Mason Hall, Orange county, N. C.3 
Rev. R. Burwell and Dr. O. F. Long, of Hillsborough, N. C.; Rev. A. D. Mont- 
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gomery, Black Walnut P. O. Halifax county, Va.; Rev. D. G. Doak, Clarks- 
ville, Va.; Rev. Dr. A. E. Wilson, Greensborough, N.C. (new subscribers to be- 
gin from January last, and back numbers sent): Rev. Dr. S. L. Graham, theo- 
logical seminary, Prince Edward C, H. Va. (new subscriber, to commence with 
April, 1840): Rev. John A. Gretter, Greensboro’, N. C. and Rev. J, C. Thomp- 
son, Lewisburg, N. C. on account, the remaining $6, for back volumes previously 
sent to Mr. Smith: the numbers for January and March, 1837, before sent, but 
imperfect, re sent. ‘This is by no means the first nor the greatest favour this ex- 
cellent servant of God has been pleased, for Christ’s sake, to do for our Maga- 
zine—cousiderable and timely as it is: as the reader will easily see, on perusing 
the next following item. What makes the matter doubly grateful to our feel- 
ings, is that the whole kindness is for our work’s sake, and for love to our Mas- 
ter’s cause; seeing we have not the least personal claim of any kind upon any 
one of these dear brethren of Orange Presbytery; and are total strangers to most 
of them. 

Sessions of Orange Presbytery, Milton, N. C. May, 1840 Rev. Dr. McPheters 
and Rev. Drury Lacy, of Raleigh, N.C. and Rev. B. M. Smith, of Danville, 
Va. brought the B. L & R. Magazine to the notice of Presbytery; and Dr. Mc- 
Pheters and Mr. Smith were appointed a committee to draft an expression of the 
sentiments of the Presbytery; which having done, the following minute was re- 
ported by the committee and adopted by the Presbytery: viz. ‘‘ Resolved that the 
ability and zeal displayed by the Balt. Lit. and Relig. Magazine, in ex- 
posing the corruptions and opposing the progress of papacy in the United 
States, and in defence of our doctrine and order, should commend the Ma- 
gazine to the patronage of our churches.’’—This is the first notice, as far as 
we know, ever taken of our journal by any of our church courts; and we need 
not say every thing about it makes it peculiar, and highly acceptable to us. May 
the Lord reward our brethren, and give us grace to be found worthy of their con- 
fidence. It is a great thing to serve such a King, and to have such fellow-work- 
men, 

Judge Hepburn, of Carlisle, Pa. name added from May.—Mrs. Morgan, of Sa- 
lem, Fauquier county, Va. paid $10 in full to the end of 1840.—P. M. for Rev. 
Joseph Brown, Spring Creek, Greenbrier county, Va. $5 for 1839 and 1840, 
and the number written for sent.—Letter from Rev. J. Sewell, of Georgia, en- 
closing $5, of which $2 50 to be credited to Dr. Paul Eve, of Augusta (whose 
name is mentioned in the preceding part of these notices); and $2 50 to Benja- 
min R. Smith, of Charleston, 8S. C. whose name is added from May, 1840; also 
the name of Rev. J. P. Ring, of Augusta, Ga. added from same time. We are 
much indebted to the kindness of Mr, S.—Mr. Trout, (what is the given name?) 
of Charleston, 8S. C. name added from January, 1840, back numbers delivered; 
paid D. Owen, $2 50.—Dr. Thomas Hooper, Centreville, Queen Ann’s county, 
Md. paid David Owen $11 50 in full till the end of 1840.—Mr. Loyd Martin, 
Harford county, Md.—Rev. Squire Chase, Watertown, Jefferson county, N. Y. 
name added from January, 1840, and paid D. Owen $2 50 

We have received the letter of Hugh Nelson, Esq. of Petersburg, Va.; his 
name had been omitted from the mail-book, his payment from the cash-book, and 
his order from the file; at least, upon a hurried examination, we cannot find 
either, and suppose, in the multitude of our cares, it was overlooked, or given in 
our absence, or to an agent: Mr N mentions having received the numbers for 
January—April inclusive: the others are now sent, name added, and $2 50 for 
1840 credited, with thanks for his kind and civil note—Rev. Thomas R Owen 
and Joseph Petts, Esq Washington, N.C. names added from January last; $2 50 
each, paid for the year, and back numbers sent.—P. M Nicholasville, Ky in- 
forms us that S H. Woodson’s copy of the magazine is not taken from the of- 
fice, he having removed to Missourie: what post office ?—P. M. of Halifax C. 
Hl Va. for Mrs. E A. Brace, $5, which pays in fuil till June, 1841. 

Will our friend Thomas Dolan, of Lexington, Ky, be so good, when he has 
a little leisure, as to send us a list of the individuals who paid him the money 
($34) he gave us, [sce our March number, page 142 of the present volume, ] 
with the suins paid by each; that our accounts may not fall into confusion ? 


[‘*Notices, &c.’’ omitted for want of room will appear in our next. ] 








